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~. ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue following narratives are offered to the 
reader with pleasure and confidence by the 
translator: the passions they exhibit interest 
equally the rudest savage and man in the most 


depraved state of artificial mdiiners. Even 


the worst of men, while their hearts. have 
swelled with the storm of the blackest pas- — 
sions, have relented on beholding the genuine 
form of the noble passions which are the sub- 
ject of this work, almost incredible instances 
of which will be found in the following pages. 

The greater -part of these anecdotes are 
new to the world, having been rescued from 
oblivion by the generous assiduity of the wri- 
ter of this work; and such as are well known 
are related with new and authentic circum- 
stances, that give even to these an air of 
novelty. | 

The author has classed his facts according 
to the species of moral excellence that charac- 
terizes them; and the translator has thought 
it best to preserve that order. 
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HEROIC WOMEN 


OF 


FRANCE. 


CHAPTER I 


MATERNAL AFFECTION, 


HE instances we shall give of 
sacrifices made by maternal af- 
fection, are not numerous. To 
relate the various facts of that 
nature with the care their merit F 
deserves, it would be necessa- : 
ry to visit the multitude of fa- 

milies that were victims of the dreadful conflicts of 
parties in France, in which would be found mothers ~ 
wasting the sad remains of life over the cruel recol- 
lection of children torn from them for ever; it woul 
_be necessary to attend to the recital of past dangers 
by children, saved by the enterprises of their mothers 

_ from an untimely fate; it would be necessary to run 

“tae every city of France. But it is even now 

too late to finish the interesting picture. To that 
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end, we ought heretofore to have visited the anti~ 
_ chambers of ministers and judges, and the numérous 
courts of justice. There we might have followed, 
‘step by step, the various modes of maternal fondon 
ness, exhibiting the fruitless tears and prayers of one 
~ mother, the unconquerable and successful activity of 
another, the prodigious gifts in money of a third, and 
in another the humiliations of an affection which was 
not to be disgusted with any means that could save 
the life of a child. 
que : “ta 
We are not imagining any fiction; all these ex- 
pressions of maternal affection have been seen in 
every city, and the number, honourable as these facts. 
are to the women of France, could scarcely fail to 
weary the reader by their necessary resemblan ce; 
we shall therefore attempt to paint only one or two 
of these. 


MATERNAL TENDERNESS AND COURAGE. 


During the French Revolution, a mother was on 
ne road to Nantes with her son, whom she had just 
= taken from a military hospital, where he had suffered 
a long illness, the consequence of wounds he had 
_ received in various actions against the rebels of La 
Vendée. The extreme feebleness of her son did not 
permit her to expect much aid from him, in the case 
_of her little escort being attacked by the insurgents, 
which she had reason to expect almost every ae 


ex 
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she relied chiefly on the courage of a faithful domes- 
tic, and the consciousness of her own energy; for 
she was firmly resolved to defend her son’s life in 
every extremity. She already began to felicitate 
herself as having passed the most dangerous parts of 
the journey, on her approach to certain posts of the 
republican army, within which she would proceed 
with safety ; when, on coming out of a wood she 
heard several musket shots, and perceived that the 
balls were flying round her carriage. Her first in- 
tention was to seize pistols, with which she was 
prepared; but the carriage was already surrounded 
by several men on horseback, one of whom, with 
‘some civility, requested her to alight. 
an _ “T cannot alight,” she answered, “ I have beside 
‘me a young man who is dying, and who is commit- 
_ted to my care, and I beseech you to respect his 
_ situation, and to forbear to disturb his repose.” 

“ Most willingly,” replied the chief of the party, 

on condition that you tell us who the young man is.” 
_ & My own son.” 

Unhappily the mother pronounced these last words 
with a tone so tremulous, and an air of such embar- 
fassment, that the suspicions of the rebels were ex- 
cited, and their chief instantly ordered her to quit 
the carriage on pain of being shot together with the 
young man for whose safety she was so anxious. 

The menace restored this generous woman to all 
her courage. She covered herson with her body, and 
calmly counted the number of the enemy. 
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eo “They are but nine,” she cried to her faithful 
domestic, who was in the carriage with her. Let 
us defend ourselves.” 

While she said this, she began a combat too unequal: 
to promise her any success. Her steady hand laid 

. two men in the dust; but almost instantly her faith= 
ful domestic was killed by her side, the horses and 
the postilion were shot, and in another moment her 
son dangerously wounded on the head, 

The mother now furious while she saw her som 
bleeding, seized upon his sabre which was beside 
him, sprang from the carriage, and with a cry of de~. 
spair threw herself among the assailants. She was 
surrounded by the rebels, disarmed, and tied to a 
tree. The party then tore the son from the carriage, 

_ dragged him to a spot near his mother, and prepared) 
to shoot him before her eyes. 

Enraged with the resistance of the mother, they 
resolved to increase her torture by lengthening out. 
the spectacle of her son’s wretched situation, extend= 
ed as he was in the dust, and weltering in his blood ;, ' 
and fortunately this resolution saved both the mo 
ther and son, The report of muskets had been heard 
at the nearest post of the republican army, from which 
a detachment of fifty horse instantly proceeded to 

_ the spot. The cries of the unfortunate woman were 

“soon heard by this detachment, who burst in among 

; the rebels at full gallop, and so completely suprised — 

ad them as to put them to the sword with little resist- 

Nene. Sy i 
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‘The violent and sudden change in her fortune 
overcame the mother, and she was senseless when 
she was approached by her own party. She was 
taken from the tree by the orders of the commanding 
officer, and placed in her carriage, to which two of 


troopers harnessed their horses. In this manner she — 


‘was conducted to the republican post. Being come 
to herself, she enquired for her son; but what was 
her horror, when, after all her sufferings, and the re- 
turn of hope, she understood that not one of the 
republican party had seen any thing of the young 
man, She instantly comprehended the nature of the 
mistake made by the republican party, who having 
fired among the rebels as they rode up, had taken 
her son for one of the enemy’s slain. She demanded 
that they would return with her to the place of action: 
‘My son,” she cried, “breathes still, he is worthy 
of your care, and allied to you in principles and 
‘courage; like you he has shed his blood for the re- 
public. Ah! who knows if another party of the 
rebels may not be even now on their way to—— ” 
Her friends heard not another word; they inter- 
rupted her to return with her to the spot they had 
just quitted. As they drew near to it, some of the 
troopers who advanced before the party perceived a 


‘man having his head bound round with an handker-_ 
‘chief steeped in blood, endeavouring to shun them. — 


This was no other than the young man, who, having 

been senseless when his mother departed, had come 

to. himself, and exerting all his strength,-was endea- 
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vouring to escape from a scene of so many horrors. 
His evident confusion, and the blood with which his 
whole body was covered, made the advanced guard 
believe that he was one of the rebels who had sur- 


- vived and escaped from the field. They ran to him, 


and shutting their ears to his prayers and cries, slew 
him, as they imagined, with their sabres, and threw 
him into aditch.. No sooner had this happened, than 
the main body of the party arrived, and the carriage 
of the mother passing close to the body of her son, 
she instantly recognised him whom she so tenderly 
loved, uttered a shriek, and threw herself on the 
wounded and disfigured body. 

Exhausted by so many vicissitudes, both the mo-. 
ther and son were carried to the republican post, 
their new friends, uncertain whether they were dead 
or living. The young man, however, survived that 
extraordinary day, and the generous mother had the 
happiness afterwards to conduct him to Nantes, 
where her tenderness and care succeeded in restoring 
him to perfect health.. 4 


4 


One of the female victims of the revolution, was 
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THE MOTHER’S TEARS. 


_ reproached for the tears she shed at the moment 
when she was hurried away from her poagg th and. 


happy family. 
“Ah,” she said, “give me a little time to dry up 


: 
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the source of my tears; they are what I owe to 
nature; at present I belong only to my children, but 
hereafter | shall have other duties; | shall not forget 
myself, I shall not forget what is due to my honour, 
and I shall die as becomes me.” . 


THE MOTHER’S REMONSTRANCE. eh 

Madame L. C. was asleep in prison in the midst 
of her younger children, who had been brought there 
at her entreaties, when at midnight the bolts of her 
chamber door were drawn back, and she heard her 
hame pronounced by voices but too much to be 
dreaded. At first she considered as a dream the 
image of death presented to her, surrounded as she 
was by the helpless and interesting creatures to 


whom she had given birth. But soon the most 


piercing anguish succeeded, she sprang forth from 
the arms of her children, pointed out their infantine 
graces, the emblems of innocence, to her jailors, 
hoping to move them by the sight of a mother driven 
to despair. 

_, “It is,” said she, “ this very day eight years since 
1 gave birth to the eldest of this little troop; already 
have you murdered their father; are you resolved 
then to leave in this unhappy land, steeped with 
blood, none but orphans and monsters ?—nothing 
but smoking ruins and scaffolds?” She was taken 
away without even time afforded properly to dress 


herself, and she never returned more to her children. 
» 
j ra 
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SCENES AT LYONS. 


, At Lyons there frequently occurred one of those 
scenes of maternal tenderness, which never can be 


_ effaced from the minds of-those who were witness to 


them. When the examination of a prisoner was 
finished, his fate was promptly and secretly decided ; 
on which the jailor, who understood the signal of 
life or death, touched the prisoner on the shoulder, 
and said, “follow me.” Both one and the other 
then left the hall, and descended by a small staircase, 
which led under the vestibule of the Hotel de Ville,, 
and again under the vaults of the great court into the 
dungeons of the place. At the first landing, near to 
the vestibule, was placed a fence of wood; there, 
crowding round the rails, were mothers, more un- 
happy than their’sons, waiting the final sentence 


_ from their judges. These women having learnt that 


their sons were on their examination, waited at this 
place to see the prisoners that descended. — If the” 
jailor returned speedily from the dungeon below, it” 
was a proof that the prisoner was conducted into 
what was called the prison of favour. If his return 
was slow, it was reasonably to be dreaded he was 


taken to a dungeon at a greater distance, destined to 


contain those that were condemned to death. 

As the prisoner, unknowing his fate, passed by 
this opening to the street, he beheld women with 
their eyes fixed and mouths open, anxiously waiting 
for their sons; and beyond, at a little distance, others 
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on their knees, with their faces to the earth, bathing 
the pavement with their tears, regardless of the pas- ; 


, % 
-sengers, of observers, of the whole universe, fervently ae 
beseeching the author of life and death, to grant one 
and remove the other from the objects of their af- 
fections. 
we. 
e . 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


F, during the revolution, it has too 
often happened that married wo- 
men have violated the vows they 

made at the altar, and trod under 
foot all conjugal duties, numer-— 
ous instances are also to be found 
of wives constant in their attach- 
ment to their husbands, in the ex- 

treme of pee and misfortunes; sometimes extricating 
them from danger, and at others voluntarily consigning 
themselves to the same death. Honourable and de- 
lightful would be the task to inscribe in these pages : 
the names of all those virtuous women, and to gather 
together all the records of their noble actions; but 
that is at present not to be accomplished; and may — 
never be so; so many are the sacrifices that have 
been made by conjugal affection, during the too long 
continued trials of the revolution. May the few 
which we have assembled together, add a new grace 
to that virtue which elevates the wife to the character 
and dignity of a consoling angel. . 
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\ eee MADAME DUDON. 


‘ \ 

Madame Dudon, the wife of the aged and vene- 
rable M. Dudon, formerly attorney-general of the 
parliament of Bordeaux, having retired from the 
world with her family, lamented the imprisonment 
of her husband, and meditated in silence on the dan- 
ger which threatened his life from the moment of the 
appointment of the revolutionary committee in that 
city. In this situation, she learnt that it was not im- 
possible, by the means of money, to procure her 
husband’s release. A hundred Louis d’ors was the 
whole sum she could command from the wrecks of 
M. Dudon’s fortune, which she had managed with 
extreme care for the support of her children. She 
kept the money concealed in a cabinet, which had 
more than once been examined by the rapacious 
agents of the revolution, in search of their prey. In 
the hopes of saving her husband’s life, she made an 
offer of the hundred Louis d’ors to Lacombe, the 
president of the revolutionary tribunal, who agreed 
to take the money as the price of M. Dudon’s liberty. 

This unfortunate woman returned to her house agi- 
tated with hope and joy, and in the perturbation of 
her mind neglected nine pieces of the gold which re- 
mained ina corner of the cabinet. She hastily return- 
ed to the agent and creature of the president, firmly 
persuaded that she had brought the sum agreed upon. 
The confidant of Lacombe counted the money, and 

: finding only ninety-one pieces, was transported with 


a es 
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rage, and having meanly insulted the unhappy wife 
of Dudon, declared in plain terms, that if she did_ 
not immediately return with the sum, he supposed 
she had secreted, her husband should be instantly 
sent to the revolutionary tribunal. Madame Dudon 
returned to her house confounded, and in the utmost 
dread of having lost the money; she found however 
the nine pieces, and ran back to the vile agent of 
Lacombe. The moment the entire sum of one hun- 
dred Louis were in the possession of the president, 
he observed with great coolness, that the money was * 
not sufficient, and that not less than a thousand pieces 
could purchase M. Dudon’s safety. The reader will 
easily imagine the terror and anguish of the unfor- 
tunate wife, when she heard this new demand. The 
president’s eagerness to acquire the sum he had last 
demanded, accelerated the fate of M. Dudon; three 
days were granted to Madame Dudon to raise the 
thousand pieces; and with a declaration of this re- 
spite she was informed, that her husband would 
inevitably go to the scaffold if she failed to procure 
the money. Madame Dudon entreated for more 
time ; she represented that her husband’s effects were 
under the national seal, but that it might not be im- 
practicable to raise the thousand Louis d’ors if M. 
Dudon were set at liberty. Fruitless were her 
prayers, the only answer she could obtain was 
“the money in three days, or M. Dudon goes to the — 
scaffold on the fourth.” 
_ Driven almost to despair, Madame Dudon ran suc- 
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an 


- eessively to each of her friends, and to every man 
of property of whom she had the smallest knowledge. 
‘She spoke in the most pathetic terms, some she im- 

_ plored by their kindness, and others she endeavoured 
to tempt by offers of large profit; but all were deaf 
to her prayers, and regardless of her tears. It was 

_ not that all were unfeeling, but unfortunately for this 
amiable woman, every person of property knew that 
the president of the Revolutionary Tribunal was 
eager to discover who, amidst the wreck of fortunes, 
had money left; and to betray any appearance of 
wealth, was that which most excited every man’s 
apprehensions for his own safety. 

Two days passed away in the fruitless attempts 
of Madame Dudon to raise the thousand Louis d’ors. 
On the third, in the morning, the extreme of despair 

conducted the unfortunate wife to the habitation of 
her husband’s murderer, she threw herself at his 
feet, which she bathed with her tears. She uttered 
the cries of a frantic and disconsolate woman; she 
_ spoke in the name of justice, humanity, mercy: she 
begged only for one day. ‘The monster whose pity 
she attempted to move, answered with these words, 
-addressed to his infamous agent—“I am going to 
the tribunal, let me know if you receive the money 
at the time appointed.” or 
fee The wife of Dudon no longer admitting of bounds 
with all the extravagance of despair. The term 
granted by Lacombe being expired, his agent ap- 


# 


‘to her anguish, rent the air with her cries, and acted 
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peared at the tribunal, and informed him in.a low 
voice—* The money is not paid,”—instantly Dudon 
is called before the tribunal, condemned to death, 
and led to the scaffold! 


MADAME LAVERGNE. 


' The beautiful and accomplished Madame Lavergne, 
had been married but a very short time to M. La- 
vergne, governor of Longwy, when that fort sur- 
rendered to the Prussians. The moment Longwy 
was retaken by the French, the governor was ar- 
rested, and conducted to one of the prisons of Paris: 
Madame Lavergne followed to the capital. She was 
then scarcely twenty years of age, and one of the 
loveliest women of France. Her husband was up-' 
wards of sixty, yet his amiable qualities first won 
her esteem, and his terderness succeeded to inspire 
her with an affection as sincere and fervent as that 
which he possessed for her. 

That dreadful epocha of the Revolution had al-- 
ready arrived, when the scaffold reeked daily with 
the blood of its unfortunate victims; and while 


_ Lavergne expected every hour to be summoned be- 


fore the dreaded tribunal, he fell sick in his dungeon. 
This accident, which at any other moment would have 
filled the heart of Madame Lavergne with grief and 
inquietude, now elevated her-to hope and consolation. 
She could not believe there existed a tribunal so bar- 
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barous, as to bring a man before the judgment-seat, 
who was suffering under a burning fever. A perilous 

_ disease, she imagined, was the present safeguard of 
her husband’s life; and she promised herself, that 
the fluctuation of events would change his destiny, 
and finish in his favour, that which nature had so 
opportunely begun. Vain expectation! the name of 

_ Lavergne had been irrevocably inscribed’on the fatal 
list of the 11th Germinal, of the second year of the 
republic, (June 25th, 1794) and he must on that day 
submit to his fate. 

Madame Lavergne, informed of this decision, had 
recourse to tears and supplications. Persuaded that 
she could soften the hearts of the representatives of 
the people, by a faithful picture of Lavergne’s situ- 
ation; she presented herself before the Committee 
of General Safety : she demanded that her husband’s 
trial should be delayed, whom she represented as a 

_ prey to a dangerous and cruel disease, deprived of 
his strength, of his faculties, and of all those powers 
either of body or mind, which could enable him to 
confront his intrepid and arbitrary accusers. 
i,“ Imagine, Oh citizens,” said the agonized wife of 
Lavergne, “such an unfortunate being as I have de- 
scribed, dragged before a tribunal about to decide 
upon his life, while reason abandons him, while he 
cannot understand the charges brought against him, 
nor has sufficient power of utterance to declare his 
innocence. His accusers in full possession of their 
‘moral and physical strength, and already inflamed 


s 
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ere 


with hatred against him, are instigated even by his 
helplessness to more than ordinary exertions of ma- 
lice; while the accused, subdued by bodily suffering, 
and mental infirmity, is appalled or stupified, and 
barely’ sustains the dregs of his miserable existence: 
Will you, Oh citizens of France, call a man-to trial 
while in the phrenzy of delirium ? Will you summon 
him, who perhaps at this moment expires upon the 
bed of pain, to hear that irrevocable sentence, which 
admits of no medium between liberty or the séaffold? 
and, if you unite humanity with justice, can you 
suffer an old man ”” At these words every eye 
was turned upon Madame Lavergne, whose youth 
and beauty, contrasted with the idea of an aged and 
infirm husband, gave rise to very different etnotions 
in the breasts of the members of the committee, from 
those with which she had so eloquently sought to 
inspire them. They interrupted her with coarse jests 
and indecent raillery. One of the members assured 
her with a scornful smile, that young and handsome 


as she was, it would not be so difficult as she ap-» 


peared to imagine, to find means of consolation for 
the loss of a husband, who, in. the common course 


of nature, had lived already long enough. - Another 


of them, equally brutal and still more ferocious, 
added, that the fervour with which she had pleaded 


the cause of. such an husband, was an unnatural ex- — 


cess, and therefore the committee could not attend to 
her petition. 


Horror, indignation, and despair, took possession — 


i 
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of the soul of Madame Lavergne; she had heard the 
purest and most exalted affection for one of the wor- 
thiest men, contemned and villified as a degraded 
appetite. She had been wantonly insulted, while 
demanding justice, by the administrators of the laws 
of a nation, and she rushed in silence from the pre- 
sence of these) inhuman men, to hide the bursting 
agony of her sorrows. 

One faint ray of hope yet arose to cheer the gloom 
of Madame Lavergne’s despondency. Dumas was 
one of the judges of the tribunal, and him she had 
known previous to the Revolution. . Her repugnance 
to seek this man in his new career, was subdued by 
a knowledge of his power, and her hopes of his in- 
fluence. She threw herself at his feet, bathed them 
with her tears, and conjured him by all the claims 
of mercy and humanity, to prevail on the tribunal to 
delay the trial of her husband till the hour of his 
recovery. Dumas replied coldly, that it did not be- 
long to him to grant the favour she solicited, nor 
should he choose to make such a request of the tri- 
bunal: then, in a tone somewhat animated by inso- 
lence and sarcasm, he added, “and is it then so great 
a misfortune, madam, to be delivered froma trouble- 
some husband of sixty, whose death will leave you 
at liberty to employ your youth and charms more 
usefully ?” 

- Such a reiteration of insult, roused the unfortunate 

wife of Lavergne to desperation, she shrieked with 

insupportable anguish, and, rising from her humble’ 
patie 
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posture, she extended her arms toward heaven and 
exclaimed—* Just God! will not. the crimes of these 
atrocious men awaken thy vengeance! go, monster,” 
she cried to Dumas, “1 no longer want thy aid, I no 
longer need to supplicate thy pity: away to the tri- 
bunal, there will I also appear: then shall it be 
known whether I deserve the outrages which thou 
and thy base associates have heaped upon me.” 

From the presence of the odious Dumas, and with 
a fixed determination to quit a life that was now be~ 
come hateful to her, Madame Lavergne repaired to 
the hall of the tribunal, and mixing with the crowd, 
waited in silence for the hour of irial. ‘The barbarous 
proceedings of the day commence—M. Lavergne is 
called for—The jailors support him thither on a 
mattrass ; a few questions are proposed to him, to 
which he answers in a feeble and dying voice, and 
sentence of death is pronounced upon him. 

Scarcely had the sentence passed the lips of the 
judge, when Madame Lavergne cried with a loud — 
voice, Vive le Roi! The persons nearest the place” 
whereon she stood, eagerly surrounded, and endea~ 
voured to silence her, but the more the astonishment 
and alarm of the multitude augmented, the more loud - 
and vehement became her cries of Vive Je Roi! The 
guard was called, and directed to lead her away. She 

_was followed by a numerous crowd, mute with con-— 
sternation or pity; but the passages and staircases — 
still resounded every instant with Vive Je Roi! till” 
she was conducted into one of the rooms belonging” 
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to the court of justice, into which the Public Accuser 
came to interrogate her on the motives of her extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

-“T am not actuated,” she answered, “by any 
sudden impulse of despair or revenge, for the con- 
demnation of M. Lavergne, but from the love’ of 
royalty, which is rooted in my heart. I adore the 
system that you have destroyed. 1 do not expect 
any mercy from you; for ] am your enemy; I abhor 
your republic, and will persist in the confession I 
have publicly made, as long as I live.” 

Such a declaration was without reply: the name 
of Madame Lavergne was instantly added to the list 
of suspected persons: a few minutes afterward she 
was brought before the tribunal, where she again ut- 
tered her own accusation, and was condemned to die. 
From that instant the agitation of her spirits subsided. 
serenity took possession of her mind, and her beau- 
tiful countenance announced only the peace and 
satisfaction of her soul. 

On the day of execution, Madame Lavergne first 
ascended the cart, and desired to be so placed. that 
she might behold her husband. The unfortunate 
M. Lavergne had fallen into a swoon, and was in 
that condition extended upon straw in the cart, at 
the feet of his wife, without any signs of life. On 
the way to the place of execution, the motion of the 
cart had loosened the bosom of Lavergne’s shirt, and 
exposed his breast to the scorching rays of the sun, 


till. his wife entreated the executioner to take a pin 
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from her handkerchief and fasten his shirt. Shortly 
afterwards Madame Lavergne, whose attention never 
wandered from her husband for a single instant, per- 
ceived that his senses returned, and called him by 
his name: at the sound of that voice, whose melody 
had so long been withheld from him, Lavergne raised 
his eyes, and fixed them on her with a look at once 
expressive of terror and affection. “Do not. be 
alarmed,” she said, “it is your faithful wife who 
called you; you knowI could not live without you, 
and we are going to die together.” Lavergne burst 
into tears of gratitude, sobs and tears relieved the 
oppression of his heart, and he became able once 
more to express his love and admiration of his vir- 
tuous wife. The scaffold, which was intended to 
separate, united them for ever. 


MADAME DE B. 


Madame de B. deprived of her rank, of her for- 
tune, and separated from. her husband, found an 
obscure shelter from the calamities of the Revolution, 
in one of the suburbs of Paris, where she earned a 
scanty subsistence by the labour of her hands. Of 
the fate of M. de B. she was entirely ignorant. Her 
seclusion, her fears, and her poverty, alike kept her 
from the knowledge of the miseries that had doomed 
so many of her relatives and connections to destruc- 
tion; and although some months had elapsed since 
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_M. de B. had perished on the scaffold, her only con- 
‘solation was still the hope of their re-union; her 
Motive still to labour, the flattering presentiment 
renewed from day to day, that some happy chance 
would yet conduct him to her indigent asylum. 
In the midst of these cherished expectations, the 
law was promulgated that banished the nobility from 
Paris within three days. Madame de B. was over- 
whelmed with consternation at this decree. She had 
had incredible difficulty to find resources against ab- 
solute wont, even in Paris; and she knew not how 
it would be possible for her to exist. in a strange 
country, without money, friends, or protectors. 
_ Thus helpless and destitute of resource, Madame 
de B. continued in Paris, notwithstanding the rigor- 
ous penalty attached to the law of banishment. Her 
obscurity and extreme poverty would, she imagined, 
shield her from the jealous observation of the govern- 
ment; but Madame de B. had already been discovered 
and denounced by the agents of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, and no sooner were the three days allowed 
by the decree at an end, than the committee of her 
section repaired to the house where she dwelt to 
take her into custody, if she had not obeyed the law. 
They found Madame de B. alone in her chamber, 
and labouring for her daily support. She received 
them with an air of dignity, and listened while they 
read aloud the order of arrest, without betraying any 
signs of emotion, till the following words were pro- 


nounced, “ Madame de B. widow of M. de B. who was 
3* 
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executed for sonar? when she uttered a pier- 
cing shriek, and fell prostrate on the floor of her 
apartment. The committee were astonished at this 
sudden transition; they raised her from the ground, 
and learned from aah affecting lamentations the. St 
ject of her grief. “ What,” said one of them ‘se 
ingly “did you not know that your husband was 
guillotined? Oh, that happened so long since that 
you ought. by this-time to be out of mourning.” His 
cruel speech restored Madame de B. to her fortitude. 
“Do you come,” she answered, “ to insult my mis- 
fortune ? but you shall not enjoy the spectacle of my 
despair. Know, barbarians, that neither you nor 
your punishments can appal my courage; you can~ 


not more thirst for my blood than I covet to die; 
and to give you every possible pretext to lead me to 


_ the scaffold, be assured, that I have never ceased to 
conspire for the restoration of royalty.” 
The zeal of the committee would not have slum- 


q 


bered without this declaration from Madame de B.; | 


she was instantly committed 'to one of the prisons 
of Paris, and a few days afterwards guillotined. 


THE LADY OF LYONS. | 


Almost every city in France is honoured, like 
Paris, with having been the scene where the conjugal 
tenderness of women has risen superior to the con- 
siderations of self-love, has baffled the decrees of 
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tyrants, and given striking examples of that steadfast 
fortitude, arising from principle and affection, more 
honourable to human nature than the splendid im- 
pees of instinctive courage. — 
igo when that city became the theatre of 
executions, a woman learned by chance that 
her husband’s name was on the list of the proscribed, 
and instantly ran to avert the impending destruction 
by securing his immediate flight. She compelled 
him to assume her dress, gave him her money and 
jewels, and had the inexpressible happiness to see 
him pass unsuspected. A few hours afterwards the 
officers of justice came to seize upon him. She had 


a 


prepared herself to receive them, by putting on a suit 
of her husband’s clothes, and answering also to her 
husband’s name. She was led before the Revolu- 


tionary Committee. In the course of the examination — 
her disguise was discovered, and they demanded of 
her, her husband. 

“ My husband,” she answered in a tone of exulta-. 
tion, “is out of the reach of your power. I planned - 
his escape, and I glory in risking my own life for 
the preservation of his.” 

They displayed before her the instrument of 

unishment, and charged her to reveal the route her 
husband had taken. “Strike,” she replied, “I am 
prepared.”—“ But it is the interests of your country 
that commands you to speak,” said one of the com- 
mittee. ‘ Barbarians,” she, answered, “ my country 
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cannot command me to puteaEe the sacred Jaws of 
nature.” 

- Her dignity and firmness awed even the members 
of the Revolutionary Committee, and a noble action 
for once prevailed over their spirit of desolating 
cruelty. 


~ MADAME LE-FORT. 


In one of the western departments, a man of the 
name of Le-fort, accused of conspiring against the 
republic, was seized and,committed to prison. His 
wife, trembling. for his fate, used every means that 
courage and affection could inspire to restore him to 
liberty, but without success. She then bought, with 
a sum of money, permission to pay him a single 
visit in his prison. 

At the appointed hour she appeared before her 
husband clothed in two suits of her own apparel. 
With the prudence of not allowing herself, at so 
critical a juncture, to give or receive useless demon- . 
strations of tenderness, she hastily took off her upper 
suit of attire, prevailed on her husband to put them 
‘on, and to quit the prison, leaving her in his place. 

_ The disguise succeeded to her wish, Le-fort es- 
caped, and the stratagem was not discovered till the 
following day. 

“ Unhappy wretch,” cried one of the enraged com- 
mittee, “what have you done?” “My duty,” she 
Teplied, do thine.” 


The Courier and his Dog. 
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THE COURIER. 


While the system of terror prevailed in France, 
multiplied acts of oppression fell upon the unfortunate 
victims of suspicion; yet the more rigorously the 
dungeons were closed against the relatives and 
friends of the imprisoned, the more ingenious and 
inventive affection became, in finding means of com- 
munication. 

One of the prisoners in the Luxemburgh had a 
dog, who, it will be seen in the following recital, 
gave extraordinary proofs of sagacity, as well as of 
attachment to his master. Every day the dog watched 
an opportunity to pass into the interior of the prison, 
and, entering the chamber of his master, overwhelmed’ 
him with caresses. One day in particular his demon- 
strations of joy were so reiterated as to become ex- 
ceedingly troublesome; but the more his master 
strove to render him quiet, the more importunately 
the animal persisted in his caresses; he leaped, 
howled, barked, and bending his head downward, ap- 
peared to direct the attention of his master to his collar. 
Concluding the dog had been wounded by some ac- 
cident, he then examined him, but finding no kind of 
hurt upon him, and being teased by his restlessness, 
he attempted to put him out of the room. The dog 
however escaped from his hands, and displayed the 

same tokens, till his master took off the collar, when 
the animal again began to bark and to whine, but no 
longer with a tone of inquietude. Surprised at the 
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manifest change in the manner of the dog, the prisoner 
directed his attention to the collar, and found that it 
held a letter from his wife, who, constantly repulsed 
at the door of the prison, had found this means of 
conveying her sentiments tohim. He replied by the 
same courier. A regular correspondence was now 
carried on, and every day at a certain hour the faith- 
ful commissioner of affection passed and repassed 


‘with his invisible message. 


MADAME DU CHATELET. 


Madame du Chatelet had, during sixty years, en- 
joyed the public esteem, and the entire love and 
affection of her family and friends. It is true she 
had never known the happiness to be a mother; but 
she was surrounded with relations whom she con- 
sidered as her children. Her generosity to these, 
however, never encroached on funds which she” 
dedicated to the poor, on her own estates, at Paris, : 
and wherever she happened to reside, Her fortune 
was employed as if it had been given her on-con- 
dition of her relieving all the distress it could reach. — 

With a temper benevolent as this we have de- 
scribed, Madame du Chatelet possessed a discerning 
mind, a heart naturally attached to whatever was 
good, unshaken courage in misfortune, and that rare” 
modesty which enhances the value of such admirable 
qualities. 


| ' 
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» Madame du Chatelet survived her husband, who 
perished on the scaffold. She was detained in prison ; 
but it was not her own danger that occupied her 
thoughts; her daily prayer was, that she might be 
called before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Each 
time she ‘heard the bell sound, her heart beat with 
joy in the hope that it was the signal of her execu- 
tion, and when her hopes were deceived, it was then 
only that she shed tears. One of the refinements of 
cruelty of those frightful times was, the punishment 
inflicted on the tenderest of affections, as in this in- 
stance of Madame du Chatelet. Not only did the 
murderers of this excellent woman refuse to let her 
suffer at the same instant with her husband, but they 
extended the torture till they saw that she was gra- 
dually expiring beneath its excess; she was then 
sent to the scaffold, and her noble deportment in this 
last scene was not the least brilliant circumstance of 
a life crowded with splendid actions. 


MADAME DE MOUCHY. 


The singular and generous sacrifice made by Ma- 
dame de Mouchy ought not to be forgotten. The 
Mareschal de Mouchy was conducted a prisoner to 
the Luxemburg; scarcely was he there when his 
wife entered the prison. The jailor observed to her, 
that the order for the Mareschal’s arrest made no 
‘mention of her. She answered with mingled gaiety 
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and sweetness, “Since my husband is a prisoner, I 
am. one also.” 


When the Mareschal was carried before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, he was attended by his lady. 4Vhe 
Public Accuser having informed her that she was 
not called upon to appear, she replied, “ When my 
husband is called for, I also am called.” 

In a word, when sentence of death was pronounced: 
upon the Mareschal, his wife ascended the cart with 
him, and when the executioner objected that she was- 
not condemned to die, she answered, “Since sentence 
is passed upon my husband, it is past upon me also.” 

The singular conduct of this courageous woman 
led to the issue she so ardently desired. She had 
the happiness to die at the same moment with himy 
whose existence alone made life interesting to her.. 


THE PATIENT WIFE.- 


It is a fact well known to many persons in ‘Parisy 
that the young wife of a person detained in one-of 
the prisons, after vainly exhausting every invention 
and means in her power to see her husbard for a 
moment, placed herself close to the gate of the prison, 
where she remained forty-eight hours wholly without 
nourishment. At length she fainted with grief, fa- 
tigue, and hunger, and lay on the ground four hours 
without assistance: the jailor being too much inured | 
to cruelty to think of relieving her, and the passen- 
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gers too sensible of the danger of relieving any one 
connected with a prisoner. 


MADAME LOUVET. 


_ No one is ignorant that Louvet was among the 
deputies proscribed by the faction of Marat, who 
eluded the pursuits of their enemies. The various 
dangers he incurred, and his critical escape, are re- 
lated in an interesting work, which he published in 
the third year of the republic, under the title of 
Memoirs for the history of my perils during the 
proscription, 

The most curious and important part of this work, 
is that which contains the relation of the means con- 
trived by his wife for his concealment after his return 
to Paris. We shall here permit the author of Faublas 
to speak for himself, lest otherwise we should di- 
minish the interest of this wonderful event. 

_ “Attend to me for a moment, said my wife one 
day. One consolation at least remains to us, which 
cannot be taken away: We will die together. his 
is my scheme: to-morrow morning I will look fora 
lodging in an obscure part of the town; I will take 
it in my maiden name, and there I will receive you. 
[ know that enquiries will-soon be made about the 
new comer, and it will not be long before I am dis- 
covered, and then, supposing even that I am not sus- 
pected of concealing you, it will be sufficient for the 
4 
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rage of our enemies to find in me thy wife, and the 
companion of all thy enterprises, to induce them to 
sentence me to the scaffold. Yet they shall not con- 
duct me thither; as well as thyself, I conceived the 
* plan of shunning their mode of death. Observe, my 
love, that thus we shall gain eight days, or fifteen 
days, perhaps a month, or two months. Oh my 
“husband! how much longer shall we live in this 
short space of time, than those who die of old age! 

‘¢] folded her in my arms, I pressed her to my 
heart, her eyes shedding the most delicious tears. 

“ But—] said to her, if it were but possible that one 
day without me life would be less insupportable to 
you—in time perhaps— 

“Why this outrage, said she, interrupting me, in 
what have I deserved it? She fled from my arms, 
clasped her hands together, and raised her eyes to 
heaven. 

“ No, she cried, I swear that without thee life is a 
burden, an intolerable burthen. Alone I shall soon” 
die, and of despair. Ah, grant me, grant me this fa~ 
vour only, that we may die together. ‘ 

“My wife began instantly to put her scheme in 
execution. She hired an apartment, and even before 
she had prepared the particular place of my conceal- 
ment, I went to reside with her. The delicate hands 
of my Lodoiska (this is the name which Louvet gave 
his wife) her lovely hands, that had never been ac 
customed, as may well be imagined, to the trowel o 
mortar, in five days finished, without my aid, a piece 
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of work so perfectly conceived, and executed with 

so much skill, that it might well have passed for the 

work of a master. Unlessit were absolutely known 

that some one was enclosed in this little place, the 

outside of which appeared to be a wall, and a wall - 
in which no opening could be discerned, I would 

confidently have defied persons the best skilled in 

the art of building to have found me there.’ If a 
knock was heard at our door, my wife proceeded 

slowly to.open the inner of three doors which be- 

longed to our apartments, which she never did till 

she knew that I was secure in my asylum. In this 

little place I had a chair, a mat for my feet, and phos- 

phorous to light a candle with. We had neighbours 

both on the same floor with us and below, and the 

walls, and the planks of the floor, being slight, we 

covered the walls with a very thick tapestry, and the 

floor with a strong carpet; and that I might walk 

without being heard, my wife, always inventive and — 
ingenious, made me slippers of coarse wool, with 
very thick soles of the skin of an animal, having the 
hair outward. 

“Various other precautions of an inferior nature 
were provided and never forgotten; but this excel- 
lent asylum, and all my wife’s tutelary cares, would 
avail little against a visit of the Committee of General 
Safety, or the Municipality. If, said my worthy 
companion, we hear a knocking in the middle of the 
night, we will not open the door; still less shall we. 
desire to save the prey of our enemies from death. 


es 
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We wi! let tem break open the first door. There 


still remain two, which are strong, and have locks 
and bolts. Your pistols are always under your pil- 


low; not for our murderers, but for ourselves; in 


any case we shall have time to destroy ourselves, and 
I beseech you not to be the first to fire. Give me a 
minute, one minute only, that I may die before my 


~ husband. 


“* How often have we lain down, almost assured 
that we should open our eyes to close them again 
immediately for ever. How often when a lodger of 
the house came home after midnight, have we been 
suddenly wakened with a knocking at the gates, and 
then hearing it turning on its hinges, have we em-_ 
braced each other, and seized the instruments of 
death.” . 

Louvet owed his safety to the affectionate and in- 
telligent cares of his wife, who from that. moment, 
till the time when he could appear in public, and in- 
voke the national justice, successfully concealed him 
from his enemies, and disappointed all their malice... 


MADAME PHELIPPEAUX. 


Before we conclude this chapter, we must shortly 
mention the following instances of conjugal affection. 
Madame Rabeaud St. Etienne, wholly overcome by 
despair on the execution of her husband, threw her- 
self into a well where she perished. 
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In a manner very different from this, and infinitely 
more worthy of the passion we are endeavouring to 
illustrate, did Madame Phelippeaux prove her love 
‘to her husband. Phelippeaux resolved to engage 
his wife to survive his death. It was his last and 
only anxiety, that she should not fall a sacrifice to 
her phrenzy or sorrow. He sought to dry up her 
tears before the event of his death took place, and 
endeavoured to engage her feelings by consolations 
proper to effect them. Never before were painted 
with such vivid and impressive colouring the duties 
which bind the mother to the children; imposing on 
her the sacred law of preserving herself for their 
prosperity and happiness. 

How eloquent and affecting are the words of the 
last letter he wrote to her, in which are plainly to be 
seen the presentiment, the assurance of the success 
of his noble arguments. 

“Farewell, my lovely and. unfortunate friend,” 
said M. Phelippeaux in that letter, “if what I now 
write is my last legacy, and as I may say my last em- 
brace on earth! there is another abode where vir- 
tuous souls, that have been united here, will meet 
again. Yet I do not wish that even there we may 
meet, till my boy, my Augustus, no longer has need 
of thy cares.” 

- Phelippeaux’s Jast wish was accomplished. The 

reluctance of his widow to live was overcome by 

the recollection of his reasoning. She continued to 

live, but the tears which she shed to his memory, 
4* 
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attested the power that conjugal love still maintained 
over her gentle mind. 


MADAME BARNAVE. °~ 


Madame Barnave who had always passionately 
loved her husband, survived him but to dedicate to a 
sorrow, which seemed to be her only occupation, the 
remains of her life. She died in a few mouths after 
her husband’s execution. 


MADAME DESMOULINS, 


The widow of Camille Desmoulins, ycung, ami- 
ble, and well informed, during the mock process 
which condemned her to death as an accomplice of 
her husband and his friend, loathmz life, and anxious 
to follow her husband, displayed a firmness of mind 
that was seen with admiration even by her judges. 
She frequently heard the questions put to her with a 
smile expressive of her conscious dignity. When 
she heard the sentence pronounced, she ex¢laimed, 
“T shall tl.en in a few hours again meet my hus- | 
band!” And then turning to her judges, she said, 
“In departing from this world in which nothing now 
remains to engage my affections, I am less the object 
of pity than you are; for you must feel all the un- 
happiness inflicted by conscious crimes, till the mo- 
ment when an ignominious death shall overtake you.” 
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-\ Previous to her going to the scaffold, she dressed 
herself with uncommon attention and taste. Her 

head dress was peculiarly elegant; a white gauze 
handkerchief, partly covering her beautiful black hair, 

_added to the clearness and brilliancy of her com- 
plexion. On seeing her ascend the cart that conveyed 
her to the place of execution, one might almost have 
supposed from her happy countenance, that she was 
going to a festival. On the road she conversed in a 

cheerful manner with a young man who sat beside 
her, and who was also condemned to die. Being 
come to the foot of the scaffold, she ascended the 
steps with resignation and even unaffected pleasure. 
She received the fatal blow without appearing to have 
regarded what the executioner was doing. 

The pathetic remonstrances of Madame Deche- 
zeaux at the bar of the Convention, moved the assem- 
bly even to tears, and wrested from it a decree of 
vengeance against the assassins of her husband. 


SCENES IN THE GARDENS OF THE LUXEMBOURG. 


The gardens of the Luxembourg every day offered 

a scene as interesting as it is possible to imagine. A 
multitude of married women from the various quar- 
ters of Paris, crowded together in the hopes of seeing 
their husbands for a moment at the windows of the 
prison, to offer or receive from them a look, a ges- 
“ture, or some other testimony of their love and fear. 
No weather banished these women from the gardens, 
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neither the excess: of heat or cold, nor tempests of 
winds or rain. Some almost appeared to be changed i 
into statues; others, worn out with fatigue, have — 
been seen, when the objects of their affection at length © 
appeared, to fall senseless to the ground, incapable 
of sustaining the violence of their emotions. There 
was a period when every external mark of grief on 
such occasions became a crime. How interesting 
was it then to see these affectionate and generous 
creatures, devising the most ingenious means to as- 
sure their husbands of the grief with which they 
were consumed. One presented herself with an in- 
fant in her arms, bathing it with her tears in the 
husband’s sight; another disguised herself in the 
dress of a beggar, and, sitting the whole day at the 
foot of a tree where she could be seen by her hus- 
band, thus showed that nothing could console her 
for her misfortune. The miseries of these amiable 
women were greatly enhanced when a high fence 
was thrown round the prison, keeping them at:a dis- 
tance from the walls, and when all persons were — 
forbidden to remain stationary in any part of the 
garden. Then were they seen wandering like shades, 
through the dark and melancholy avenues of the gar- . 
den, returning to retread their footsteps, regarding 
with suspicion their companions occupied by the same 
sorrow, and casting the most anxious looks at the 
impenetrable walls of the palace. Lively proofs of 
the most tender affection; never will pencil be able 
to do you justice! 
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CHAPTER III. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


HERE have been instances of 
\\ filial affection during the Revo- 
lution, which do not seem to 
have their equal in_ history. 
Who would not delight. to con- 
trast these acts of heroism with 
the youth and delicacy of the 
females who have achieved them—These monuments 
of sensibility, with the excesses of cruelty—These 
generous enterprises, this delirium of filial duty (as 
it may be called) which, amid the ruins of almost all 
the virtues, restored the human character to all its 
grandeur and dignity? If it is delightful to paint men 
with circumstances of such exterior splendour, it is 
still more delightful to find in women the models for ~ 
such a work. The charm by which we are naturally 
attached to them, adds a new grace even to their 
slightest acts of generosity. How happy then are we, 
when we can fairly cede the superiority to them in 
grandeur of soul, and thus give a new and legitimate 
sanction to the partiality which we feel for the sex! 


) 
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MADEMOISELLE CAZOTTE. .* 


Mademoiselle Cazotte was: the only daughter of 
her father, who at the commencement of the Revo- 
lution was seventy-two years of age. Closely con- 
nected with La Porte (the Intendant of the Civil List) 
M. Cazotte’s fate was involved in his. Letters writ- 
ten by him to La Porte were found in the possession 
of the latter, and M. Cazotte was immediately are. 
rested, and with his daughter, taken to the prison of - 
“the Abbey. “ay 

A few days after, Mademoiselle Cazotte was ns 
nounced innocent of the treason for which she and 
her father had been arrested, and an order came to 
the prison to set her at liberty ; but she refused to 
partake of any other than her father’s fate: she” so- 
licited and obtained the favour to remain with him. - 

When those dreadful days arrived, which were the 
last of so many Frenchmen, Mademoiselle Cazotte, 
by her interesting figure, and the eloquence of her 
language, was fortunate enough to interest certain 
Marsellois who had quartered themselves in the 
Abbey, and these men saved her father’s life for that 
time. In the evening of the second of September, 
after three hours of an uninterrupted massacre, a 
number of voices loudly called for Cazotte. On 
hearing the’ name, and perceiving the danger it me~ 


_naced, the daughter of this old man went out to meet 


a group of murderers who approached. Her won- 
derful beauty, her extreme youth and uncommon 
courage, seemed for an instant to shake their purpose. 


— 
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«What hast thou done to be here with thy daugh- 
ter ? said one of them to Cazotte. 

«You will find that,” answered the old man, “in 
the iajailar’s book.” 

Two of them were detached to examine the book, 
and returned a few moments after, reporting that 

-Cazotte was detained as a decided Counter-revolu- 

_tionist. 

- Searcely was the report made, than an axe was 
‘raised over the head of Cazotte. His daughter utter-_ 

‘ing a shriek, threw herself upon her father, covered 
him with her body, and disdaining to descend to un- 
worthy supplications, she desired and demanded only 
to die with him. 

“Strike, barbarians!” she said to them, “you can- 
not reach my father but through my heart!” 

At this moving spectacle, on hearing these impas- 
sioned expressions, the assassins hesitated and trem- 
bled. A shout of pardon! pardon! was heard from 
an individual; it was repeated by a hundred voices. 
The Marsellois opened themselves a passage to the 
two victims, on the point of being slaughtered, sur- 
rounded them, and the father and daughter, covered 
with this sacred shield, were conducted with shouts 
of applause from that habitation of misfortunes and 
crimes. 

Lovely and virtuous girl! at that moment you 
compelled the most detestable of men to pay an 
homage to your intrepidity. Your departure from a 
place of horrors was a triumphant procession, and 
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you heard on every side these words so honourable 
to yourself— Let old age and beauty be respected 
by all.”—You beheld the same hands, red with the 
blood of a multitude of victims, and a moment before 
about to be steeped in your blood and your father’s 
blood, open a passage through a ferocious horde, 
panting for carnage. Ah, could you imagine, that 
having disarmed so many furious assassins, which it 
seemed as if no restraint could withhold from their 
Savage purpose, you could not move the hearts of 
men whose duty it was to administer the law, but 
administer it with mercy. 

After the institution of the Criminal Tribunal, Ca- 
zotte was again arrested. Nothing was left untried 
by the good old man to dissuade his daughter from 
following him to prison. Prayers, entreaties, and 
positive commands, were here entirely fruitless. 

“In the company of you, my father,” said Made- 
moiselle Cazotte, “I have faced the most cruel of 
assassins ; and shall I not be the companion of your. 


new misfortune, in which there is less danger? The. 


hope of saving your life again will support me; I 
will show to your judges your forehead furrowed 
with age; I will ask them if a man, an old man, 
who has but a few days to linger out among his fel- 
low-beings, may not find mercy in the eyes of jus- 
lice, after having escaped the extreme of danger? If 
he whose white hairs could plead with assassins, 
ought not to receive indulgence from magistrates, 
one of whose attributes should be mercy? The voice 
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of nature will again be heard, and perhaps I may 
again save you from the cruel fate which impends 
over us. 5; 

Melancholy presentiments were the father’s sole 
answer; yet, overcome by his daughter’s pressing 
entreaties, he permitted her to follow him to prison. 

The gate of the prison however refuses to open to 
the daughter after Cazotte had entered. She flew to 
the Commune and to the Minister of the Interior, and 
by the force of tears and supplications, wrested from 
them permission to attend her father. She passed 
the whole of her time, day and night, near her father, 
excepting when she went out to solicit the judges in 
his favour, or to prepare the materials of his defence. 
She obtained promises of support from the same 
Marsellois that had already rendered her such ser- 
vice in the former danger, and she interested in her 
behalf certain ladies of considerable influence, who 
promised to exert it for her father’s life. 

Unfortunate expectations! every human creature 
abandoned her in the fatal hour of trial ! 

When Cazotte was called before the tribunal, the 
old man appeared supported by his daughter, fronting 


the judges who must decide his and her fate. As, 


soon as she was seen by the immense multitude that 

filled the cot rt, a sudden murmur of applause ran 
rough th place, and: she, with her eyes fixed on 

her ‘father, endeavoured to encourage and console 

him, i 

~ ‘At length the cruel pleadings commenced. During 
ae 5 
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the reading of the written evidence, and afterwards 
of the speech of the Public Accuser, the entire feel- 
ings of Mademoiselle Cazotte were imprinted on her 
beautiful face. Every one noticed the variety of 
changes it underwent; the marks of fear and hope 
rapidly succeeded each other. Several times she was 
on the point of raising her voice, but her father, pre- 
vious to their proceeding to the tribunal, had imposed 
the law of silence on her when he should be before 
his judges, and the slightest look of disapprobation 
was sufficient to retain her in silence. 

Unhappy daughter! her filial affection subjected 
her to the anguish of witnessing the most trying of 
scenes. She heard the dreadful conclusions of the 
Public Accuser, which were the too faithful omens 
.of her father’s condemnation. Pale, trembling, and 
ready to sink on the ground, there was nothing but 
the voice of her beloved father that could sustain her 
in that extremity. Cazotte spoke to her in a low 
voice, pointing towards heaven, to which the lovely 
girl turned her eyes, and she seemed to be somewhat 
calmed. But it became absolutely necessary to take 
her away from her father when the sentence was tc 
be pronounced. Deep sighs were heard through the 
hall. This unfortunate and amiable girl had breathed 
a portion of her feelings into every soul. When she 
was so far removed from the court that her groans 
could not be heard, then she abandoned herself to z 
despair which it is not possible to describe. 

The daughter of Cazotte had seen her father for 
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he last time. Some persons who were interested in 
her fate, were permitted to enter the prison with the 
design of taking her away. At that moment she had, 
fallen into a swoon. Having returned to herself, she . 
was again plunged into the deepest despair. She ey 
“Wished to go to her father, she begged to die with 
him. It was not till seeing herself surrounded with 
her father’s friends, and feeling their tears fall on her 
cheeks, that she admitted of any consolation, and 
‘this favourable moment was seized to lead her back 
to her family. 
_~ Most virtuous and generous girl! receive this small 
tribute of admiration which thy filial affection int. 
“spires. May its example go down to posterity, and 
transmit with thy name the love of virtue which tity | 
ginanithes, thy enforagaete life! a. 
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|  MADEMOISELLE SOMBREUIL. 
- The same prison in which Mademoiselle Cazotte 
acted so illustrious a part was the scene of another 
event, which, by the similarity of circumstances, and 
the sensation it produced, deserves to be placed next 
to the story of Mademoiselle Cazotte. 
Mademoiselle Sombreuil had been eight days wih 
her father in the prison of the Abbey, when the un- 
happy massacres of September commenced. After 
many prisoners had been murdered, and the sight of _ 


blood continually flowing seemed only to increase 
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the rage of the assassins; while the wretched in- 
habitants of the prison endeavoured to hide them- 
selves from the death that hovered over them, 
Mademoiselle Sombreuil rushed into the presence of 
the murderers who had seized upon her father. 
“ Barbarians,” she cried, “hold your hands! he is 
my father”? She threw herself at their feet, and 
kissed their hands reeking with blood. At one mo- 
ment shé seized the hand lifted against her father— 
the next, she offered herself to the sword, and so 
_ placed herself, that they could not strike the parent 
_ but through the life of the child. 

So much courage and filial affection in a very 
young girl, whose tears and extreme agitation, en- 
hanced her uncommon beauty, for a moment diverted 

the attention of the assassins, She perceived that 
they hesitated, and seized upon the favourable mo- 
ment; but while she entreated for her father’s life, 
one of the monsters annexed the following condition: 
“ Drink,” said he, “a glass of blood, and save your 
father.’ Mademoiselle Sombreuil shuddered, and 
retreated some paces, yet filial affection gained the 
ascendance, and she yielded to the horrible condition. 

“ Innocent or guilty, then,” said one of those who= 
performed the function of judges, “ it is unworthy of | 
the people to bathe their hands in the blood of the 
old man, since they must first destroy this virtuous” 
girl.” ah 

A general cry of pardon was heard. The daugh- 
ter, revived by this signal of safety, threw herself 
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into her father’s trembling arms, which scarcely had 

power to press her to his bosom, and even the most 
outrageous of the assassins were unable to restrain 
their tears. The father and daughter were then con- 
ducted in triumph out of the prison. 

Such cruel suffering deserved to be followed by 
repose; but where was repose to be found in those 
unfortunate times ? Sombreuil and his daughter were 
again arrested and thrown into prison, in the month 
Nivose, second year of the Republic. The affection 
of Mademoiselle Sombreuil for her father had but 
increased, and notwithstanding she had been afflicted 
with frequent convulsions since the violence she had 
put upon herself in drinking a glass of blood, her 
courage was not at all abated. When this amiable girl — 
entered her new prison all eyes were- fixed upon 
her. 

Till the month of Floreal, in the third year of the 
Republic, Mademoiselle Sombreuil had the happiness 
to remain with her father, and to soften the rigour 
of his fate by the assiduity of her services: at that 
period an order for his trial came from the Commit- 
tee of General Safety. Although the most afflicting 
presages pressed upon her heart, she still maintained 

an appearance of composure before her father. “No 
evil can happen to you,” she said to him, “to you 
‘whose life has been always virtuous. Justice will 
protect innocence, but if——” she said no more, and 
it was for the last time that she spoke to her father. 


ee perished on the scaffold in the month of 
5* 


= 
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Messidor, (June) and the existence of his daughter 
became a state worse than that of death. 


MADAME DE BOIS BERANGER, 


In the prisons where whole families were crowded 
together, numerous were the instances of filial affec- 
tion. Desirous only to die together, the members 
of a family were united together more strongly by 
sympathy. ‘They consoled each other with the idea 
that they were about to meet together in a better 
world, and the passage from this scene of persecution 
to a happier state was what seemed most desirable to 
them in their cruel circumstances. No doubt the 
sympathy we speak of added lustre to the story we 
are now going to recite. 
~~ When the ci-devant Marchioness de Bois Beranger 
was detained in the Luxemburgh with her father, 
mother, and a younger sister, she forgot her own 
misfortunes to devote herself to the support and con- 
solation of her family. A solicitude even maternal 
seemed to possess her, while she unceasingly watch- 
ed over her afflicted mother, whose sorrows she’ 
alleviated by her tenderness, and whose drooping 
fortitude she animated by her example. At length. 
the act of accusation arrived for the father, mother, 
and sister; Madame de Bois Beranger alone was ex- 
empted. The mournful preference filled her with 
anguish. “You will die then,” she exclaimed, “be- 
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fore me, and I am condemned to survive you.” 
Every moment increased her despair, and while she 

_ frantically embraced her parents, she perpetually ex- 
claimed, “ Alas! alas! we shall not die together!” 

While she thus expressed the transports of her 
grief, a second accusation was presented, and Madame 
de Bois Beranger the person accused. From that 
moment there were no more tears, no more excla- 
“mations of grief from this affectionate woman. Again 
she flew to embrace her parents. See,” she cried, 
displaying the act of accusation in joyful triumph, as 
though she held in her hand the decree of their 

liberty and her own, “ see, my mother—we shall die 
together.” 

On the day of execution she dressed herself with 
elegance, and cut off the long tresses of her fine hair 
with herown hand On leaving the Conciergerie to 
go to the scaffold, she supported her mother, whose 
excessive affliction was the only subject of regret to 
Madame de Bois Beranger. ‘“ Dearest madam,” she 
said, in the tenderest accent, “be consoled. -Why 
are you not happy? You die innocent! In the same 
innocence all your family follow you to the tomb, 
and will partake with you, in a better state, the re- 
compence of virtue.” 

It was thus even unto death that Madame de Bois 
Beranger was so perfect an example of filial affection, 
and carried with her to the grave the consciousness 
of having mitigated, by her zealous cares, the sor- 
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rows of her parents, and partaken with them the last 
rigours of their destiny. 


MADAME DE MALEZEY. 


Madame de Malezey, with her father, mother, and 
sister, was engaged in reading Seneca on the short- 
ness of life, when she was summoned before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, She saw the act of accu- 
sation delivered ,also to her parents and sister, and 
having embraced them, she courageously led the way 
to a gallery where a multitude of unfortunate persons 
were assembled, waiting their call before the 'Tri- 
bunal of Blood. The attention of Madame de Ma- 
lezey was instantly attracted by an old man, who, 
yielding to the desire of life, and a horror of his im- 
pending destruction, shed torrents of tears. ‘“ What,’ 
said Madame de Malezey, “are you a man, and do 
you weep? I have not less subject for affliction than 
you; I am the mother of a family, and am separated. , 
from my children till we meet in a better world. Yet, 
behold !—these are my father, my mother, and my 
sister; they are going also to death: and shall I 
weep for an event that leads me from this scene of 
misery and injustice, to unite us where sorrow and 
parting shall be no more ?”” 

All the persons in the gallery now crowded round 
Madame de Malezey, eager to receive the consolation 
that her resignation and fortitude could not fail to_ 
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inspire. The old man in particular dried his tears, 
and regarded her as an angel sent from heaven to 
save him from the bitterness of despair. 

Madame de Malezey continued to possess her 
courage, and to give the same lively instances of af- 
fection towards her parents after their mutual con- 
demnation. While they waited in the apartment 
from whence they were to be conducted to the scaf- 
fold, she produced a pair of «scissors she had Kept 
concealed, and approaching her mother, said, “ Al- 
low me to cut off your hair, Madam, such an office 
better suits a daughter than an executioner.” She 
rendered the same service to her father and sister, 
and then presenting to the latter the scissors, en- 
treated she would perform the like friendly act for 
her, as the last token of their attachment. 

With equal firmness and tranquillity of soul Ma~ 
dame de Malezey approached the place of execution, 
ascended the scaffold, and yielded herself to the 
stroke of death. at 


MALESHERBES’ DAUGHTER. 


The intellects of Madame de Rozambeau were un- 
settled by the griefs to which she devoted herself 
after the execution of her husband. Neither the 
consoling influence of her father, (the virtuous Male- 
sherbes,) nor the tender caresses of her daughter, 
were able to calm the distraction of her mind, Yet 
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when the act of accusation was presented, which 
comprised both her and her father, she appeared sud- 
denly to call together her wandering faculties. She 
hastened to find Mademoiselle Sombreuil, and ad- 
dressed these words to her in a tone of rapture. 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle, you had once the happiness 
to save your father, and I—am going to die with 
mine.” 

This ray of reason was soon extinct for ever. She 
went unconsciously to prison,,and died upon the 
scaffold without appearing to understand her fate. 


MADEMOISELLE DELLEGLACE,. 


Not only in the prisons of France did the conso- 
lations of filial affection blunt the arrows of misfor- 
tune, but wherever the jealous government carried 
their terrors and proscriptions, this honoured senti- 
ment either averted the threatened danger, or r weak- 

ened the sense of calamity to parents. 

A prisoner, whose name was Delleglace, was 
ordered to be conveyed from Lyons to the Concier- 
gerie at Paris. His daughter, who had never quitted . 

- him a moment from the time of his arrest, desired 
permission to travel with him in the carriage prepared 
for his journey. This boon she could not obtain; 
but what obstacles can subdue the strength of filial 
love? Mademoiselle Delleglace, notwithstanding the 
weakness of her constitution, and laying aside the 


oe . 
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timidity natural to her sex, set off on foot with the 


carriage, which she accompanied in that manner for 
more than an hundred leagues; she sometimes quit- 
ted the side of the carriage, but it was only when she 
preceded her father, to procure proper nourishment 
for him in the towns through which they passed, 
and in the evening of every day, when she ran for- 
ward to beg of some charitable person a covering, to 
administer to her father’s wants in the dungeon 
where he must pass the night. 

The gates of the Conciergerie, which she reached 
at the same time with her father, now excluded her 
from his sight. Still the fortitude of this extraordi- 
nary woman did not give way. She had been accus- 
tomed to subdue the ferocity of jailors, and she 
could not be persuaded that she should plead for 


justice in vain before magistrates. Every morning 


for three months, she implored the justice and hu- 
manity of some who had influence, and her virtuous 


‘perseverance was rewarded with her father’s liber- 


ation. 

What pen can express the excessive joy of this 
happy girl when she carried the tidings to her father? 
Exulting in her success, she next thought of con- 
ducting him back to his home and family. She fell 
ill in an Inn on the road, worn out, no doubt, with 


_ the excess of fatigue during this unparalleled exertion. 
_ She had not the good fortune to witness the utmost 
~ benefit of her enterprise; she never quitted her bed, 

_ but died in her father’s arms, still deeming herself 


EN 
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ter may be allowed to claim the compassion of —_ 
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happy to have saved his life at the expense of her | 
own. 


~*~ ' 
i THE FATHER SAVED BY THE DAUGHTER. 


During the war of La Vendee the ci-devant Duke 
de la Rochefoucault, condemned to die, as was also 
his daughter, found in the resources of that affec- 
tionate girl the means of concealing himself till a 
period arrived more favourable to that justice which 
he successively claimed. His daughter’s first care 
was to place him under the roof and protection of an 
artisan, who had formerly been a domestic in’ the 
Duke’s service, after which she procured an asylum 
for herself. They were thus both secure from the 
immediate power of their persecutors, but as the 
Duke’s property was confiscated, and as compassion 
is apt to grow weary of its good offices, the means 
of their bare subsistence were soon worn out. While 
the daughter was suffering under the extreme of po- 
verty, she learnt that her father’s health was de- 
clining for want of due nourishment. She now saw _ 
no way but to devote her life to save her father’s, and » 
e instantly made the resolve. 

“A Genetal of the Republic at that very time was 
ksins through the city in which was her place of — 
concealment, and to him she wrote the following 
letter : 7M 

“ CITIZEN GENERAL, = 

‘Wherever the voice of nature is heard, a dawg 
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in behalf of her father. Condemned to death at the 

same time with him who gave me being, I have suc- 
cessfully preserved him from the sword of the exe= 
cutioner, and have preserved myself to watch over 
his safety. But in saving his life, 1 have not been 
able to furnish all that is necessary to support: him. 
My unhappy father, whose entire property is confis- 
cated, suffers at this moment the want almost of 
every thing. Without clothes, without bread, with- 
out friend to save him from perishing of want, he 
has not even the resource of the beggar, which still 
furnishes a little hope, that of being able to appeal to 
the compassionate, and to present his white hairs to 
those that might be moved to give him aid: my 
father, if he is not speedily succoured, will die in his 
place of concealment, and thus, after snatching him 

from a violent death, I shall have to sustain the 
mournful reflection of having betrayed him to one 
more lingering and painful—that of dying of cold 
and hunger. 


“Be the judge, Citizen General, of the extent of - 


my misfortune, and own that it is worthy of pity. 
One resource only is left to me. It is to cast myself 
upon your generosity. I offer you my head, | un- 


dertake to go, and to go willingly, to the scaffold, - 


-but give immediate succour to my dying father. Be- 
low J give you the name of my place of concealment, 
‘there I will expect death with pleasure, if I may 
‘promise myself that you will be touched with my 


‘prayers, and will relieve my old and destitute parent.” 
; 6 
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The soldier had no sooner read this letter than he 


‘hastened to the asylum of Madame de Rochefoucault» 


and not only relieved her father, but secretly pro= . 


tected both, and after the 9th Thermidor, procured 


the restoration of M. de Rochefoucault’s property by 
a revision of their sentence. 


THE REPUBLICAN’S DAUGHTER. 


Filial affection did not always find hearts equally 
disposed to be overcome by its ardent temper. 
During the counter-revolutionary struggles. in the 
south, this sentiment, powerful as it is, could not 
touch the hearts of men drunk with religious zeal. 
A republican, distinguished for the probity and firm- 
ness with which he had filled several offices in his 
department, was one day surprised in the neighbour- 
hood of his house by a horde of rebels. Wounded 
in several places, he could only gain the threshold ., 
of his door upon which he fell. Drawn by the 
noise, his daughter, a girl about fifteen years of age, 
approached and saw her father lying bathed in his 
blood, and contending with the pangs of death. 
With a shriek of horror she threw herself on her 
father’s body. Meantime the murderers reach the 
door, raise her by force, mock her feelings, and treat 
her with a thousand indignities. The girl, insensible 
to all but her father’s apo escapes from theix 
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hands, and again throws herself upon his body, en- 


deavouring by her cries to obtain some sign of life © 


and feeling from him. Fruitless were her efforts, her 


_ father was already dead, and it was not long before 


the horde put an end also; by repeated blows, to 
her existence. : 


es 


THE CHILD’S GRIEF. 


Who has not heard, and who has not shed tears, 
at hearing of that beautiful and interesting girl, of 
only eight years of age, who went every morning to 
the Place de la Revolution to mourn and lament the 
death of her mother, who was, executed there? This 
child took many precautions to escape observation ; 
but her manner was at length noticed by some women 
who sold fruit near the spot. Being asked the cause 
of her tears, “ Ah !” she said, “ my poor mother whom 
I loved so well, died where I now stand; but, oh, do 
not, I beg of you, tell any one that you saw me cry; 
for that perhaps would cause the death of my brother 
and my sisters !” 

After this guileless answer, which greatly affected 
her audience, she hastily retired, and was never seen 


- there again. Tt was afterwards known that this early 


ee 


victim of filial affection died in a few weeks, bowed 
down by a grief she could not cast off. 


THE PRISONER'S CHILD. 


Another child not more than five years of age, 


RS 
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was well known in one of the prisons of Lyons as 


—m) 
im 


the sole consolation of her father'till he fell under the. 


hand of the executioner. Every day at morning and 
evening this little girl, light, airy, abounding with 
sallies of infantine intelligence, withal extremely af- 
fectionate, and possessing also a most beautiful form, 
came to the prison to play with and amuse her father. 
It was in vain that the jailors resolved to resist her 
little advances to gain their. good will, she almost 
always prevailed and obtained leave to enter. If they 
gave a downright refusal, she then had recourse te 
little stratagems, waiting with constancy at the gate, 
and taking an opportunity, when three or four per- 
sons entered the prison, to glide in among them, and 
then running with all her speed to her father, whom 
she would embrace a thousand times, caress in the 
tenderest manner, and with whom she successively 
laughed and cried. 

This child seemed to have entered with almost in- 
credible sagacity into the nature of her father’s situa- 


tion, and to comprehend the necessity there was for. 


diverting his mind from its sorrows. She related to 
him every little agreeable story she could collect, the 


news most talked of in her neighbourhood, and the | 
little anecdotes of her family. Nor was her father 


only relieved by her prattle, she afforded amusement 
to every one of the prisoners, and when she quitted 


them she undertook their little commissions in the 
town. From this child was her unfortunate father — 


“> 


torn away. 


a 
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THE LADY OF DIJON. 


A family which had formerly enjoyed a high rank 
and great opulence in France, retired to live in poverty 
and obscurity into the country, a little distance from 
Dijon. Two children belonging to this family had 
been taken into the protection of relations in more 
competent circumstances. The eldest son, obliged 
to serve in the army, left at home only one sister, who 
by her sole labour supported an infirm father, and a 
mother become blind with grief and excessive labour. 
Reduced by degrees to the last distress, the aged 
mother resolved to go to Dijon to ask for relief from 
the municipality. She was led thither by her daughter, 
but, in the interval that passed before she could obtain 
an audience, she with her daughter were compelled 

' to traverse the streets of Dijon, to beg alms of the 
compassionate, to save them from absolutely starv- 
ing. 

Being admitted to the municipality, the mother un- 
folded her situation, with that. of her husband and 


children. ; 
“Tt is no more than just,” said the president, after 


hearing her story, “ to give some relief to this woman, 
and I have no doubt that we shall each of us feel a 
' pleasure in performing our duty in this instance.” 
_ * Ah, gracious God !” exclaimed the blind woman,” 
“whose voice is that I hear? Do | find our good 
Benedict here? Ah! I cannot doubt it, it is certainly 
— himself.” 
¥y 6* 
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The municipal officer, in fact, who had just, spoken, 
had formerly been groom to the father of the very 
woman who was now soliciting charity. Finding _ 
himself discovered by her, he- was silent, lest he 
should confirm the suppliant in her opinion ; but the 
poor unfortunate woman assuming new courage from 
this circumstance, and thinking to enforce her claims 
by further appeal to this man, said, “ Ah! my dear 
Benedict, have the goodness to speak a word in 
favour of thy former masters. Call to mind that thou 
wast received a child by them and ever treated with 
kindness, and have pity on us now in this moment 
of our distress.” 

As she spoke these words the blood rushed sath E 
the face of the President, and his eyes rolled with 
fury. “What is the meaning, my good woman, of 
this language?” said. he, affecting moderation in hig 
voice, “‘ my name is not Benedict.” 

“ Ah! forgive me, citizen,” replied the poor woman, 
“if Iam mistaken. The unfortunate are always 
ready to meet with those they have known in better 
days, and your voice is so like that of our Benedict 
If I had had the happiness to have preserved my 
eye-sight, I should have known him’any where by — 
his high chest, his large mouth, his hollow and dark 
eyes, and his Jong and skinny fingers.” » : 

Unfortunate woman! she was drawing the very 
portrait of the President. Her daughter plucked her 
by the gown, and the former groom darted at her looks 
of rage. “Good woman,” he said at last, a little re= 


- 
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covering himself, “ we shall pay attention to your pe- 
tition ; you may retire now.” 
_ What had passed did not fail to become the news 
of the day all over the city of Dijon. The ridicule 
to'which it subjected the municipal officer, inflamed 
the desire of vengeance, of which he already meditated 
the means, and to consign to death the author of 
the history which he had been so anxious to keep 
secret from the world, was what he resolved upon. 
He conveyed to the Revolutionary Committee a de- 
 nunciation, declaring the woman pretending to be blind, 
and for some days past traversing the streets led by 
her daughter, to be a Counter-revolutionist, formerly 
‘a woman of quality, and coming to Dijon expressly 
to pave the way to the return of royalty. This cruel 
denunciation had its full effect: the blind woman was 
arrested, and a very few days afterwards condemned to 
die for having conspired to overthrow the republic. 


perfect fortitude. Her daughter, permitted to atten 


_ ‘This poor woman heard her sentence with the most % 24 


her, never quitted her fora moment. ‘ My dear child,” 


-said the mother as she prepared to go to the scaffold, 
4] knew that you would not leave me in this last 
‘moment of my life.” Profound sighs were the only 
answer of the daughter. She assumed courage, how- 
ever, to walk by the side of the cart that conveyed 
the poor woman to the place of execution, and neither 
her strength nor her resolution failed till her mother 
- ceased to live. She then fainted away, and a few days 
afierwards fell a prey to her sorrow.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INSTANCES OF AFFECTION IN SISTERS FOR THEIR BROTHERS. ~ 


HERE is no one generous senti- 
ment.of the human mind which 
has not been exalted by the 
conduct of women during the 
Revolution to an extraordinary 
degree. The affection which 
forms the title of this chapter 

has also displayed its prodigies, and some of the ac- 

tions it has occasioned well deserve to be recorded. 


— = 
MADEMOISELLE GATTEY. 


The sister of a bookseller named Gattey, expected 
his trial, in which his life was involved, ‘patiently 
waiting for the sentence that was to determine the fate 
of a beloved brother and her own. Mistress of her- 
self, and sole depository of the secret which supported 
her through this scene, she mingled in a seemingly 


careless manner with the audience, entirely unobserved _ 


oe — 
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‘by any one; but no sooner had she heard her brother 
sentenced to die, than she shouted aloud, and repeat- 
edly, Vive le Roi, declaring that she would die with 
her brother. The tribunal did not afford her that 
mournful satisfaction. Her death was postponed to 
the following day, when she submitted to it with the 
most perfect tranquillity. 


MADAME MAILLE. 


In those dreadful days of human sacrifice which 
immediately preceded the 9th Thermidor, (July 28th,) 
a jailor made his usual visit among the persons con- 
fined in the prison of the street de Seves, to summon 
the destined victims to the scaffold. He ordered, that 
all the prisoners should appear before him in the court 
of the prison, and appeared to enjoy with a savage 
delight the spectacle of those who lingered trembling 
on the stairs, and of the weeping mothers who soothed 
and consoled their affrighted children. For some 
minutes did the atrocious man permit these unfortunate 
persons to endure the terrors of a suspense so awful, 
ere with a loud and stern voice he pronounced the 
name of Maille. A female instantly making her way 
through the crowd, besought the compassion of all the 
personis she passed for her orphan children, and pre- 
senting herself before her jailor, demanded if she was 
the condemned person. On the jailor’s referring to 
his list and reading aloud, she found that neither the 
christian name, nor the maiden name by which also 
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the victiin was described, belonged to her. The | 
perceiving his mistake, hastily interrogated her con: 
cerning the abode of the person he ought to have 
arrested. It was her sister-in-law. 

“I do not wish to die”, said Madame Maille, but 
I should prefer death a thousand times to the shame — 
of saving my life at the expence of her’s. Tamready 
to follow you.” q 

Happily the commission of the jailor did not ex- | 
tend so far, and the 9th Thermidor restored this 
generous woman to her family, who had not hesitated © 
to secure the happiness of her brother by the sacri- 
fice of her own life. . | 


——->——. 


THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


One of the finest models of affection that Fiance 
has beheld during the Revolution, is that of the Princess 
Maria Helena Elizabeth, so constantly and nobly dis-. 
played during the misfortunes which overwhelmed 
her brother and his family. 

This princess was the eighth and‘ last child of 
Louis XV. and of Maria Josepha of Saxony, his second 
wife; but she had little cause to felicitate herself in 
being placed so near the throne, the least of her mis- 
fortunes was that of passing her youth and the age 
of happiness, under those restraints which the policy 
of governments lay upon the females of the blood 
royal. But if Elizabeth was denied the privilege of 
marrying, otherwise than as a state convention, it has 
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been said, that seduced by examples, she yielded in 
secret to the licentious disorders ‘of the court; yet 
whatever imputations the breath of calumny may have 
spread upon her fame, her worst enemies must unite 
to admire and praise the benevolence of her heart, and 
her tender and generous affection towards Louis XVI. 
her brother, and his unhappy Queen. 

It is already well known that she refused the 
pressing solicitations of her aunts to accompany them 
to Italy. No remonstrances, no entreaties, could 
induce her to change her fixed determination to par- 
take the misfortunes and dangers of her brother: 
and with what an affecting constancy did she fulfil 
her vow, during the long series of calamities that at 
iength conducted the heads of this unfortunate family 
to the scaffold!—We shall particularly instance her 
courageous exertions on the 20th of June, when, 
beneath the lifted poignards of assassins, she gave 
the sublimest example-of ‘sisterly affection. 

* During the early scenes of that celebrated day, the 
Princess Elizabeth inflexibly followed the steps of 
her brother. At one time, when the crowd around 
him augmented every moment, and menaces resound- 
ed from all parts, some voices demanded the Queen 
with horsidl imprecations, “ Where, where is she!” 
they cried. “We will have her head.” Elizabeth 
turned towards the murderers, and said with firmness, 
“Tam the Queen.” o 

Her terrified attendants hastily pressed forward to 
declare she was not the Queen. 
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‘Pardon me, gentlemen,” said the princess to 
them, “] beseech you will not undeceive these men. 
Is it not better they should shed my blood than that- 
of my sister?” 
No distinctions of party can detract from the gran~ 
deur of such sentiments. Every heart that is acces- 


sible to the feelings of humanity must applaud her’ 


heroism, and regret that this courageous, tender, and: 
celebrated wonian, was not born to a happier fate. 


- When the royal family were prisoners in the Tem= 
ple, the Princess Elizabeth was their guardian angel, 


who.fortified and animated them by the example of 
her resignation. Her thoughts never appeared to 
have herself for their object, as long as her brother,. 
her sister, and their children, remained to be relieved 
by her attentions, and consoled by her affection.. 


By an unparalleled refinement of cruelty, they de~ 


ferred passing sentence upon the Princess Elizabeth 


to the year 1794. Her piety enabled her to endure’ 


this long and agonizing interval, and she appeared! 
before her judges with a placid cowntenance, andi 
listened to the sentence of death with unabated firm- 
ness. 

As she passed to the place of execution, her Leh 
kerchief fell from her neck, and exposed her in this. 


I 


- situation to the eyes of the multitude. She addressed 


these words to the executioner, “In the name of 


* 


modesty I entreat you to cover my bosom.” 
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SELF SACRIFICE. 

The city of Lyons, during the bloody executions 
which followed the reduction of that place by the 
Jacobins, affords also striking and memorable exam- 
ples of that affection we are now celebrating. 

One day a young girl rushed into the hall where 
the Revolutionary Tribunal was held, and threw her- 
self at the feet of the judges. 

“There remains to me,” she cried, “of all my 
family only my brothers. Youare about to condemn 
them to death—Ah, in pity! in mercy ordain that I 
shall expire with them.” 

Her prayer, accompanied as it was with all the 
marks of a frantic despair, was refused. She threw. 
herself into the Rhone, where she perished. 


A BROTHER SAVED BY HIS SISTERS. 


In the same city, and at the same epoch, the sisters 
of a young man who was cast into prison sacrificed a 
considerable part of their fortune to purchase an oppor= 
tunity of passing into their brother’s dungeon, and 
carried him, at the hazard of their lives, such instru- 
ments as would enable him to effect his escape. 

The young man was as successful as bold in the 
enterprise, and with the assistance of four of his com- 
panions in misfortune, he and they passed undis- 
covered from their dungeon. 

There remained for the sisters of this unhappy 
youth another effort not — important, and perhaps 
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more difficult than the former—that was, to conceal 
their brother from the diligent search the govern- 
ment caused to be made for him. They performed 
this duty with as much ingenuity as affection, and 
after a long interval of danger and alarm, had the joy 


to see him outlive his perils, and restored to liberty 


and happiness. 


—_—_—__. 


VIRTUOUS HEROINE. 


It was the practice at Nantes and other places, to put 
a number of condemned persons on board a vessel, and 
sink them in the river. During these terrible drown- 
ings, a young girl, whose brother had been arrested, 
repaired to the house of Carrier to implore his pro- 
tection in behalf of her brother. “What age is he?” 
asked Carrier. “ Thirty-six years”—“So much the 
worse ; he must die, and three-fourths of the persons 
in the same prison with him.” 

At this horrible answer the poor girl knelt before 


the Proconsul, and declaimed emphatically against 


the barbarity of his conduct. Carrier ordered her to 


leave the house, and even brutally struck her with — 


the scabbard of his sabre. ‘ Scarcely however had she 
left his apartment when he called her back to inform; 
her, that if she would yield to his desires he would, 
spare the life of her brother. His proposition filled 
her with disdain, and restored her to courage; she 
replied, that “she had demanded justice, and justice 
was not to be bought with infamy.” 
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She retired and learning that her brother was on 
the point of being conducted to one of those dreadful 
boats at Paimbeuf, she ran again to the Proconsul, 
hopeless now of his life, and entreating only that she 
might be allowed to give something to her brother 
that might support him on the way. 

“Begone,” replied Carrier, “he has no need of 
any support.” ; 

The brother of this unfortunate girl went to Paim- 
beuf, but before he had perished his sister was no 
more 
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CHAPTER V. 


SACRIFICES MADE BY THE AFFECTION OF LOVERS. . 


ue Revolutionary ‘Tribunal of 
Toulouse had condemned to — 
YY \ death a young merchant of that — 
7 city named Causse. As it was 
night when his sentence was 
pronounced, the execution was — 
postponed till the following 
morning. A young woman, whom he was soon to 
marry, formed a plan from this unexpected cireum=— 
stance, from which she drew the greatest hopes of 
saving his life. She had already disposed of a largedl 
share of her property to bribe those who might be of ~ 
service on his trial. With the remains of her fortune 
she hastened to the proprietor of an uninhabited — 
house, which joined the wall of the dungeon in which 
her lover was to pass the night, and having p 
the house, she repaired thither with a female serva 
on whose fidelity she could perfectly rely. After many 
hours passed in unheard of labour and perseverane . 
they pierced the wall contiguous to the prison, | 
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then found little difficulty in making a passage Jarge 
enough for the escape of the young man. There 
was still a danger to incur of the most imminent 
kind. The prison was surrounded with corps de 
garde. For this also the young woman had prepared. 
She had taken with her military dresses, and giving 
one to her lover, and being herself clothed in the uni- 


form of a gendarmes she acted the part of a guide, — 


and conducted him in safety by several sentinels. In 
this manner they traversed great part of the city, and 
passed even within sight of the place where the scaf- 
fold was already preparing for his execution. 


THERESA. 


A young man of Bourdeaux, cast into one of the 
prisons of that city, fell ill, and became every day 


more and more reduced by the unwholesome air of 


his dungeon. Being removed to the hospital, he was 
attended by a young lay sister named Theresa. The 
young man, whose name was Du Bois, possessed a 
fine and interesting figure, and he soon inspired his 
benefactress with a sentiment still more tender than 
the humanity which was the first cause of her cares. 

The habit of being frequently with him, and of 
hearing him converse, but above all her compassion 
for his misfortunes, which she took a delight in 
making him relate almost every day, produced in her 


mind the firm resolution to attempt his escape at 
Ly (haw 


# 
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every hazard. Having communicated her design to 
him, but without disclosing her passion, it was re- — 
solved that he should feign violent convulsions, and 
after some time appear to be dead. 
Every thing succeeded in the happiest manner. 
Sister Theresa loudly deplored the death of her pa- - 
tient, and when the physician came his rounds, in- 
formed him that he had just expired. The physician 
turned his back, and went out without suspecting 
the stratagem. When the evening began to close, 
Theresa pretended that the body of her patient was — 
ordered to be given to the pupils of the hospital for ” 
dissection, and caused the young man to be carried 
into the room set apart for that purpose, by some who — 
were in her confidence. Every means of success she — 
had prepared with equal zeal and foresight; in the 
room was deposited the clothes of a surgeon to whom ~ 
she had entrusted the secret, and Du Bois having put 
these on, escaped without being observed by any ~ 
one. ei : ; 
A stratagem of this nature, though conducted with: 
peculiar address, could not fail to transpire ; t was in 
fact discovered the next day. Sister Theresa was in-. 
terrogated, and too happy to have saved him whom 
she loved, she was above all dissimulation, and 
plainly confessed the truth. Her frankness, her gen- 
erosity, her beauty, and a remnant of esteem for noble 
actions, which even party violence had not wholly 
destroyed, induced those to spare her who might 
have brought her to the scaffold. 
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_ The young Du Bois meantime had felt a mutual 
passion for his benefactress. No sooner did he find 
himself in security than he wrote to her, making a 

declaration of his love, and beseeching her to repair 
to his asylum. Theresa did not long hesitate. Having 
made herself assured of the honorable intentions of 
her lover, she left Bourdeaux, and having reached 
Du Bois’s habitation, they both retired secretly into 
Spain, where the bands of Hymen completed their 
happiness. 


MADAME C.— 


The actions which love inspired were not always 
happy in their event. Sometimes they closed in the 
most mournful. consequences. 

A young widow, Madame C—, well known in the 
department of the North, both by her unusual beauty 
and her amiable qualities, had conceived a most pure 

_and ardent passion for a young officer in the republi- 
can army. Included in the proscriptions which at 
- that time deluged the country with blood, the young 
- officer was suddenly taken from his post and impri- 
soned,, On the first news of his arrest Madame C— 
_ran to solicit his release; she was brutally repulsed ; 
she entreated for leave to see him; she demanded to 
be imprisoned with him ; but all was denied her. She 
flew to his prison, the windows of ‘which opened 
“into the street, and waited an opportunity to see him. 
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The officer at length appeared at one of the windows, 
and at the sight of him she fainted away. Having 
returned to herself, she remained several hours with 
her eyes fixed on the window, although he was no 
longer there. 

The next morning she returned to the same spot, 
where she passed the whole day. For several days 
following she did the same, bidding defiance to the 
weather, which was severe, and to the sentinels, still 
more cruel than the injuries of the air. 

One morning, at the very instant of her arrival be- 
fore the prison, the most horrible of sights struck her 
eye ; a cart had set off for the place of execution. She 
ran nearer to know if her lover was there, and saw 
him bound with many other victims. She threw her- 
self upon the horses, trying to stop their course; she 
called the spectators to her aid, and besought them to 
prevent the death of these unhappy people. 

She was seized by some of the guards who were 
going to lead her away, but she disengaged herself. 
from their hands, and fled back to the cart, upon 
which she hung, renewing her entreaties to the spec- 
tators to rescue the unfortunate victims, and poured 
forth imprecations upon the satellites of power, re- 
proaching them with their cowardly obedience to the ~ 
worst of men. Again she conjured them to unite her 

fate to that of the young officer. The guard appear- ~ 
_ed resolved to force her away. Then her cries as-— 
sumed the tone of desperation. Perfectly frantic, she 
‘seized the sabre of one of the soldiers that pressed 
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round her, and plunged it into: her bosoni. The 
blood sprung from the wound. The multitude were 

~moved with compassion; even the soldiers were struck 
with horror. The young man, for whose sake she 
had committed this act, uttered the most piercing 
groans, and so deplorable was his condition, that the 

companions of his misfortune for an instant forgot 
their own condition to commiserate his wretched 
fate. 

Tn a short time however the body of Madame C— 
was removed; the cart proceeded to the place of its 
destination,.and all the condemned suffered on the 
‘scaffold. 


CONSTANCY. 


The interesting Madame C—, after being long and 
meossrensiely attached to a young man, by whom she 
believed herself to be sincerely beloved, had the grief 
to see him abandon her for a rival, whose beauty and 
amiable qualities ‘left her no hope of recalling his 
affections. While she mourned the inconstancy of 
her lover, they were each arrested, and brought to- 
gether in the same prison. The heart of Madame 
- C— was inaccessible to resentment. In contemplating 
her lover’s misfortunes she forgot his perfidy, and even 
wrote the most affecting letters to her rival, in which 
she assured her of her pardon and sympathy, and en- 
déavoured to inspire her with a fortitude as stedfast 
as her own. ° 
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It was not long before Madame C— learnt that an : 

order had been given for the removal of herself and, 
the young man to Paris. In this measure she fore= 
saw the certainty of their condemnation, and to escape 
dying by the hands of the executioner, she wrote, in 
conjunction with her lover, to entreat her rival te 
furnish herself with poison, and to be ready at such 
an hour, on a certain spot, which they should pass in 
their way to the vessel that was to transport them to 
Paris, where, under pretence of bidding them farewell, 
she might secretly convey into their hands the salu- 
tary drug: and dreadful:as was their commission to 
this favoured rival, she held herself bound to the sa- 
cred duty of fulfilling their last wish, though at the 
hazard of her own life. She appeared at the exact 
time and place, with the poison concealed; but new 
measures had taken place within the prison, Madame 
C— and her lover had been carried by land, and 
were already lodged in the Conciergerie. The lady 
followed, but her utmost efforts to obtain access to 
the prisoners were fruitless. At length she received _ 
a letter from the young man, who earnestly besought — 
her to allow him a last sight of her on his way to 
the place of execution. She had already made one 
great effort over her own feelings, and compelled 
herself for his sake to the second. The day arrived, — 
she repaired to a house in the street of Saint Honoré, — 
and waited in dreadful agony the moment of their” 
appreach. Meanwhile Madame C—, happy to be 
near her lover, and happier still to die with him 
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was tranquil amidst the hae of a crowd of 
‘Weeping victims. When the car of death passing 
through the street of Saint Honoré, appeared under 
the windows of her less happy rival, the young man 
was heard to express his last vows to the object of 
his love; Madame C—, with uncommon grace and 
sweetness, also bade her farewell. She who was 
about to expire on the scaffold appeared even to 
triumph in her destiny, while her unfortunate rival, 
in possession of life, youth, beauty, and the gifts 
of fortune, sunk in despair. She fainted before the 
cart had yet passed the windows, and ere her senses 
returned, her friend and her lover were no more. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOSPITALITY. 


those by whom it has been ex- 
ercised. Hospitality’ during ee 
proscriptions | of Marius’ a 
SyHa was converted. i#fto a 
crime against the state. Few — 
were the ‘men who had courage to raise themealved 
above tyranny in those instances: but in that, time, 
as well as in ours, many women displayed a conrage- 
. superior to all hazard. Compassion, that sentiment 
which draws the soul towards the unfortunate, was 
in truth always the superior privilege of women. 
Their constitutions and habits naturally dispose their 
minds to softness and pity; sufferings revolt the | 
delicate senses ; the sight of misery afflicts their minds 
more piatoundlt than their own’ proper ev: : and © 
therefore it is, that they are more prompt to1 
and possess more of that sensibility which a 
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“it reasons, and has already performed the office of 
_ Kindness, while man still deliberates. 


> 


MADAME BOUQUET, 


When the chiefs of the Gironde party were fugitives 
in the south of France, and every where sought that 
asylum which was too often denied them by self-love 
and cowardice, Guadet found a place of succour and 
safety in the house of one of his female relations, 
whose name was Bouquet, not only for himself but 
for his friend Salles. The news of this unexpected 
relief being carried to three companions of those pro- 
scribed Deputies, they determined to beg this coura- 
‘geous woman ‘to permit them to share in the retreat 
of their friends. A faithful messenger was found, and 
returned in a few hours with the answer: “Let them 
come!” said she. She only recommended to them 
not to approach her house till midnight, and to take 
every. possible precaution not to be perceived by any 
one. Their safety in her house, which was .what 
oveupied her thoughts, depended greatly on these 

They arrived at* Lidge They found their 
friends lodged thirty feet under ground, in a large 
vault, whose entrance Was So perfectly masked, that 
ible for a person ignorant of the circum- 
ceive it. 
spacious ‘this cellar was, the continual 


her guests should not rise till noon. Veg 
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residence of five men corrupted the air, which could 
not be renewed but with great difficulty. Madame 
Bouquet contrived, in another part of the house, a se- 
cond asylum, more healthy, and almost as secure, 

A few days after that, Buzot and Petion informed 
them by letter, that having within fifteen days seven 
times changed their place of retreat, they were now 
reduced to the greatest distress. 

“Let them both come!” exclaimed this extraor- 
dinary woman. 

All this time, no one day passed in which she was 
not menaced with a domiciliary visit; and no one 
‘day passed in which the guillotine did not lay some 
head in the dust! Too generous not to be suspected, 
Madame Bouquet each day heard the satellites of 
tyranny swear, as they passed her habitation, that 
they would burn alive in their own houses all who 
gave shelter to the proscribed Duputies. 

“Well!” said she, “Let these inquisitors come! 
I am contented, provided you do not take upon your-. 
selves to receive them: all that I fear is, that they 
willarrest me; and then—what will become of you?” 

Petion and Buzot arrived, and then there were seven | 
of them. The difficulty to provide for them: was 
great; provisions were extremely scarce in the depart- 
ment. Madame Bouquet’s house was allowed by the 
Muncipality only one pound of bread per day; but 
fortunately, she had a stock of potat ried 
Kidney-beans. To save breakfast, it was 
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‘was their whole dinner. After the day had closed, 
the Deputies silently and cautiously left their retreat, 
and assembled round their benefactress. She was in 
the midst of them as a mother among her children, 
for whom she devotes her life. Sometimes a morsel 
of beef, procured with great difficulty, an egg or two, 

some vegetables, and a little milk, formed the supper, 
of which the hostess eat but little, however entreated, 
the better to support her guests. t 

A month stole away in this peaceable security, with 
which was mingled the soft enjoyment of generous 
affection and grateful friendship; when the Deputies 
had unusual reason to fear for the safety of their bene- 
factress. ‘They forcibly expressed to her their appre- 
hensions. 

“ Have I not lived sufficiently long,” replied this. 
admirable woman, “ having given you shelter? And 
is not death all that is to be desired when one has 
done all the good possible ?” 

One of the generous circumstances, which adds 
infinite value to this extraordinary event, was, that 
Madame Bouquet carefully concealed as long as she 
could from her guests, the uneasiness which secretly 
consumed her, occasioned by one of her relations, 
formerly the intimate friend of Gaudet. This man 
having learned what passed in Madame Bouquet’s 
house, put in action every means his mind could sug- 

gest, composed of lies and artifices, the fruits of a 
pusiamous temper and a miserable self-love, to in= 
: her to banish the fugitives from her house. _ 
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Every day he came to her with stories more. terrible 
one than another. Sometimes he declared, that he 
felt himself bound to denounce traitors put out of 
the sanction of the law; and then he would affect 
strong remonstrances in behalf of.a family endangered 
by her imprudent conduct. He sometimes acted as 
if his mind was diserdered by the terrors that on her 
account he indulged in: and, at length, fearing that 
he would take some sudden and desperate measure, 
endangering the lives of the Deputies, she felt it 
justice to them to lay her situation before them. Her 
voice was almost stifled with grief as she spoke to 
them. 

There was but one course for the Deputies to take: 
they resolved to quit an asylum which had been so 
happy to them; and the moment of their separation, 
so mournful to all, and so fatal and eternal to most of 
them, was fixed for the following night. 

Sad effects of civil dissension! Exemplary virtue 


passes for a crime; and, instead of an altar reared to _ 


their glory, those whom it actuates are sent to the 
scaffold ! 

Suspected of having afforded an asylum to the 
fugitive Deputies, it was not long before Madame 
Bouquet was arrested, together with the whole family 
of Gaudet. It is well known with what tenderness — 
and ingenuity the father of that Deputy sought to save - hits 
his son, who, with his friend Salles, had taken refuge’ 
under his roof. Carried before the Revolutionary — 
Tribunal of Bourdeaux, his judges were i ae 
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fo question this venerable man concerning the con- 


cealment of his son: even they dreaded the touching 


voice of nature and the indignation of virtue. He 


was simply asked, why he had given an asylum to 
Salles: to which the old man answered by clasping 
his hands and raising them to heaven. 

Witness of this afflicting scene, Madame Bouquet, 
as vehement in her indignation as she had been im- 
passioned in her protection of the Deputies, had not 
power to listen in silence to such an interrogatory. 

“ Yes, monsters!” she cried, “ beasts of prey, fed 
with human blood! If humanity, if family affections 
are crimes, we all merit death.” Throwing herself 
into the arms of the elder Guadet, she shed a plentiful 
shower of tears. ‘ We have now only to die!’ she 
added, pressing the old man to her bosom. 

This piciure, already too interesting to the audience 
for the wishes of the Tribunal, already hastily closed 
the trial. When sentence of death was pronounced, 
Madame Bouquet sprang over the fence which sepa- 
rated her from the President of the Tribunal, with an 
intent to seize and destroy him, in which, however, 
she was defeated by the attendants. When the exe- 
cutioner was about to cut off her hair, she cleared 
herself of his hands, and additional force was employ- 
ed to hold her. But this frenzy of indignation was 
soon calmed by the old Guadet, who, folding her in 


his arms, brought a flood of tears into her eyes, which 


_ relieved her oppressed heart. 


Thus fell this admirable woman, whose magnani- 
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mity does as much honour to human nature as her 
execution disgraces the system under which she 
died! 


THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


Some time after the 31st of May, the outlawed 
Deputy Lanjuinais took refuge at Rennes, in a house 
that belonged to his mother, and of which an old 
female domestic had the care. The fear of terrifying 
this poor woman caused him, at first, to conceal from 
her his real situation: but having learned from the 
public papers the execution of Guadet at Bourdeaux, 
and that the government had extended their invete- 
rate proscriptions to the friends who should receive — 
any of the outlawed Deputies, and even to the domes- 
tics who should not reveal the places of their con- 
cealment, he determined immediately to declare him- 
self, and prevail with her to shun the impending 
danger by instantly quitting the house. 

The declaration of his misfortunes, so far from in- 
fluencing this affectionate creature to avoid a par- 
ticipation of them, only male her resolute not to i 
abandon him in his danger. It is nothing to die; 
said she, “but it is a great deal to save the life of 
one’s master.” yi 

In vain Lanjuinais remonstrated, entreated, and eve n 
commanded, that she should think of her own safety: 
it was enough, he assured her, that she kept the 
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secret of his asylum; while to remain near him served 
but to endanger her own life, without adding to the 
security of his. She rejected his reasons, and per- 
sisted to demand, as a special favour, the privi- 
lege of remaining with him. She prevailed; and it 
was owing alone to the zeal and precautions of 
this respectable woman that Lanjuinais escaped the 
researches of satellites of tyranny till the fall of 
Robespierre, when his benefactress, in the safety and 
liberty of her master, reaped the fruit of her toils and 
Virtuous perseverance. 


MADAME PAYSAC, 


Rabaud de St. Etienne also, after the 31st of May, 
was compelled to fly from place to place, every mo- 
ment in danger of falling into the hands of his. pur- 
suers; when Madame Paysac, an inhabitant of Paris, 
having learned that he was somewhere concealed in 
that city, took every possible means to discover his 
retreat, that she might offer him a more secure asylum 
in her own house. The worthy St. Etienne refused 
to avail himself of the services of a friendship that 

_ could scarcely fail to destroy the generous giver; but 
Madame Paysac insisted with an energy that would 
not admit of denial. 

_ “What!” said she, “ because there is some danger 

- to be hazarded in the attempt to save you, would you 
have me leave you to perish? What merit is there 
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in benevolence that is exercised only when there is 
no need of it ?” 

The scruples of St. Etienne were silenced by the 
perseverance of his friend; he was received into her 
house, and partook of every consolation that his 
miserable state would admit of. But how rarely in 
these days could any unfortunate beings conceal them- 
selves from the restless vigilance of the government! 
St. Etienne was discovered in the house of Madame 
Paysac, who speedily followed him to the guillotine, 
with the same intrepidity she had shown in con- 
fronting danger to perfect his safety ! 


CONDORCET. 


*¢ Becatise you are outlawed, do not compel me to 
be inhuman !” was the answer of an admirable woman 
who had long sheltered Condorcet under her own 
roof, when that philosopher insisted on separating his 
fate from hers, on account of the law that condemned 
to death all those who gave asylums to the proscribed 
Deputies. Unhappily, the utmost efforts of this 
‘ generous friend could not influence Condorcet to en- 
danger her safety after that decree was passed. He 
quitted her house, and was soon after found slain byy — 
his own hand in a neighbouring village. 


THE HEROIC SISTERS. 
In the city of Brest, a stranger one day presented 
himself before a lady named Ruvilly, and besought - 
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her to grant him an asylum against the dangers of 
proscription. There was something in the appear- 
ance.of this stranger that at once inspired respect and 
confidence ; his grey hairs, the traces that sorrow had 
left on his countenance, greatly affected Madame Ru- 
villy, whose compassionate heart was ever alive to 
the claims of humanity. She did not consider her 
own danger; she did not even enquire who the per- 
son was to whom she was about to give a shelter, 
that might involve her in utter ruin, He was unfor- 
tunate, and Madam Ruvilly could not resist such a 
title. She concealed him, and sought to lessen the 
sense of his misfortunes by her kindness and atten- 
tions. 

At the expiration of two days the stranger came to 
take leave of her. Madame Ruvilly, whose pity and 
delicacy had forbidden her to question him, could not 

forbear to express her astonishment at his abrupt de- 
parture. “I am, Madam,” said he, “a priest; if [ 
remain longer here, my proscription will extend its 
fatal consequences to you. Suffer me to depart in- 
stantly while you are yet safe, that I may not have 
the additional misery of bringing you to destruction.” 

“But where will you go?” said Madame Ruvilly. 

“God will direct me,” answered the stranger. 

“ What!” exclaimed Madame Ruvilly, “know you 
not where to seek a retreat, and would you have me 
to expose you to such danger? Ah, no! I cannot 
consent to it. The more unprotected you are, the 

more it is my duty to shelter you. I beseech you 
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remain in this house, at least till a moment of less 
danger.” 
The old man resisted the lively instances of Ma- 


dame Ruvilly’s humanity, and was at length victorin © 


the generous contest. Although this scene had no 
witness but Madame Ruvilly’s sister, yet the argus 
eye of tyranny was not long in detecting the traces 


of this act of hospitality. Madamé Ruvilly was 


summoned before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and on 
her trial avowed the service she had rendered the old 
priest. Her only affliction was to see her sister also 
condemned, for not having denounced her to the 
tribunal. 

These two women submitted to death with a pride 
of having incurred from such a government the penal- 
ties attached to the performance of a generous action, 
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TIE SEXTON’S DAUGHTER. 


We shall close the instances of hospitality by a 
fact that one might well imagine to be no more than 
the episode of a romance, if it was not attested by 
persons worthy to be credited, and if the Revolution 
in its extraordinary career had not rendered almost 
any tale probable. 

' A French refugee, at Brussels, was surprised in 
that city by the French troops in their victorious 
entry after the battle of Fleuris. Dreading to be made 
a prisoner, he fled. A young girl, an entire stranger 
to him, who was sitting before a door. observine the 
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terror and distraction of his air and countenance 
seized him by the arm—‘“ Stay!” she cried, “you 
are lost if you go forward.” “ And I am lost if I re- 
turn,” he answered. “Then enter here,” said the 
generous girl and be saved.” 

The Frenchman accepted her offer. His hostess 
informed him she was niece to the sexton of the 
neighbouring qhurch; that it was her uncle’s house 
in which she had received him, who would have 
been far from suffering her to exercise so dangerous 
a rite of hospitality had he been at home; and she 
hastened to conceal him in an outhouse, where she 
expected to leave him in security. 

Scarcely was it dark when some French soldiers 
entered the same place to take up their abode for the 
night. ‘Terrified at the situation of the French stran- 
ger, the girl softly followed them without being per- 
ceived, and waiting till she was sure they were asleep, 
she informed the refugee of his extreme danger, and 
desired him to follow her. Their movement wakened 
one of the soldiers, who, stretching out his arm, 
seized that of the refugee, crying out, “ Who goes 
there?” The girl dexterously placed herself between 
them, and said, “It is only me, who am come to 
seek for——” Fortunately she had no occasion to say 
a word more; the soldier, deceived by the voice of a 
woman, let go his captive. She conducted the refugee 
into the house, and taking down the keys of the 
church, with a lamp in her hand she led him to that 
place as the securest asylum she could find. They 
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entered a chapel which the ravages of: war had de- 
spoiled of its ornaments. Behind the altar ‘was a 

' passage to a vault, the entrance to which was | not 
easy to be discerned. She raised the door, and said, 

uss “This narrow staircase leads to a vault, the reposi- 
tory of the ashes of an illustrious family. It is 
scarcely possible they will suspect any person of being 

' concealed there. Descend, and remain there till an 

- opportunity offers for your escape.” She gave him 

_ the lamp; he descended into this melancholy abode, 
ae and she closed the door upon him. His feelings may: 
well be imagined, when, examining this dismal place 

"by the light of his lamp, he saw the arms of his own 

family, which had been originally of this country. 
-_He examined the tombs of his ancestors; he viewed 
them with reverential affection, and rested his head 
_ with emotion upon the marble that covered their 
ashes. The first day passed unperceived in the midst 
of these strong impressions. The second brought 
with it the claims of hunger, even yet more pressing | 

_ than the desire of liberty, yet his benefactress came 
not. Every hour in its lingering passage now in- 
creased his sufferings, his terror, and despair. Some- . 
- times he imagined the generous girl had fallen a’ vic~ 
tim to her desire of saving his life—at others he ac- 
cused her of forgetting him—in either case he saw 
himself doomed to a death a thousand times more 
horrible than that from which he ‘had escaped. At 
_ length, exhausted with fruitless efforts, with agonizing — 
fears, and the intolerable gnawings of hunger, he sank 
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into insensibility upon one of the graves of his an- 
cestors. RP 

The third day was far bdvanct, when he recov- ~ 
ered toa languid sense of his deplorable condition. 
Shortly after he heard a sound—it was the voice of 
his benefactress, who called to him from the Chapel. 
Overwhelmed with joy as with weakness he has not 
the power to answer—She believes him already dead, 
and with a mournful exclamation lets fall the door that 
covers the entrance of the tomb. At the sound of the 


falling of the door the unfortunate man feels his pow- — 3 ; 


ers return, utters a shriek of despair, and rushes with 
precipitation: up the stairs. _ Happily the niece of the 
sexton had not left the spot—she hears the cry, lifts 
the door, and descends to save him. She had brought 
him food, and explained the causes of her long delay, 
assuring him that she had now taken such precautions 
that in future she could not fail to administer to his 
daily wants. After seeing him refreshed and consoled. 
she quitted him, but had scarcely proceeded some steps 
when she heard the church doors unlock, and the 
noise of a number of armed men entering, She flew 
back to the vault, and motioned the refugee to silence. 
The persons who now filled the church were a de- 
tachment of French soldiers, who had been sent there 
to search for an emigrant the sexton was suspected 
of concealing. The sexton himself led them on. 
Perfectly unconscious of the danger his niece had in- 
curred, and proud of his own innocence, he loudly — 
‘encouraged their activity, hk directed their researches 
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to each remote corner of the chapel, that every spot 
might attest his good faith. What a situation for the 
two captives! The soldiers passed many times over 
the fatal door, led by their restless and prying con- 
ductor, and each footstep sounded to the trembling 
victims below as the signal of their death. The en- 
trance of the vault however remained unobserved, the 
noise by degrees died away, and when the niece of 
the sexton ventured from the vault, she found the 
doors of the church shut, and every one gone. She 
again assured the refugee .of her stedfast protests 
and. retired. 

On the following day, and for many succeeding 
days, she regularly supplied him with provisions, and 
the instant a favourable moment arrived for his escape, 
his vigilant friend conducted him from his subterra- 
neous abode, and instructed him in the safest means 
to pass unmolested. Leaying the tomb he gained the 
country, and soon after rejoining his wife, her pre- 
sence and affections taught him to appreciate still 
more highly the services of his generous benefactress, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FORTITUDE OF MIND UNDER MISFORTUNES. 


—-—__ 


THE HEROIC PRINCESS. 


=~ sd ci-devant Princess Stainville 
de Monaco united in her own 
:'\’ person a rare assemblage of 
charms and graces, of wit and 
strength of mind. Arrested in 
virtue of the law of the 17th of 
September, the Revolutionary 
Committee of her section pro- 
mised to leave her with a guard in her own house; 
they afterwards violated their word, and came to re- 
move her to a prison, when, under pretence of search- 
ing for something in her closet, she eluded the watch- 
fulness of the agents of the Committee, and actually 
made her escape. Closely pursued by the emissaries 
of the law, she had but just time to gain the shelter 
of a friend’s house, who received her with enthusiasm, 
and guarded her for a while from the requisitions of 
her enemies. She imprudently left her friend’s house 
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to go into the country, and yet more imprudently 
ventured to return to Paris, where she was arrested 
a second time, conducted to a house of arrest, and in 
a short time received her act of accusation. 

In passing to the Tribunal she saw many other 
prisoners, who were standing to observe her.  Citi- 
zens,” said she, “I am going to death with that tran- 
quillity which innocence inspires, I wish you all a 
happier fate.” She then turned to the jailor, and 
drawing from her bosom a pacquet that contained a 
large quantity of her beautiful light-coloured hair, 
which she had that morning cut from her head with 


a broken pane of glass of her chamber window, she 


said, I demand a favour of you; promise that you 
will grant it.” 

The jailor complied. 

“ This is,” said she, “a pacquet of my hair; Ten- 
treat in the name of all who now hear me, that you 
will send it to my son, to whom it is addressed ; 
swear in the presence of these good but unfortunate 
people that you will do me this last office of kind- 
ness.” 

She afterwards addressed one of her attendants, 
who was included in her proscriptiun, but whose 
deep affliction formed a striking contrast to her forti- 
tude and constancy. “Courage, my good friend,” 


said she, “courage! it is only guilt that should display ~ 


weakness.” 
She heard her condemnation with the same intre- 
pidity. When she was going to the scaffold she de- 
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manded rouge ; “If nature,” said she, “yields to a 
moment of weakness, let us employ art to hide it.” 
She submitted to the stroke of death with that 
sublime courage and that graceful decency which 


rendered her last moment the affecting image of her 
life. 


THE WIFE. 


Madame Laviollette de Tournay, some days before 
her death, painted a hand supporting itself on a death’s 
head, and sent the picture to her husband. If it were 

ise, as she complained, that he had delivered her to 
the misfortunes she experienced, he must have received 
the striking allegory with the most painful emotions. 

“The source of my tears is dry,” said Madame 

3 Laviollette de Tournay on the evening before her 
execution, “I have not shed a tear since yesterday. 
This once feeling heart is callous to every impression 
of sensibility. ‘Those affections that constituted the 
happiness of my life are all extinguished. | do not 
regret any blessing past, nor anticipate any evil to 
come, and I look with perfect indifference on the 
moment of death.” 


THE PRISONER. 


“¢] will not encourage a hope,” wrote another im- 


prisoned woman to her friend, “ because I will‘ not 
g* 
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purchase the miseries of a disappointment. I wait 
the result with firmness. I shall view with rapture, 
no doubt, the moment that restores me to life and 
liberty, and I will look without despair on that which 
shall devote me to the grave.” 


THE COCKADE. 


A young girl of an interesting figure was brought 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal of Lyons, for re- 
fusing to wear the National Cockade. They de- 
manded her reasons. It is not the cockade that I hate, 
she answered, but you bear it, and it appears to be» 
come the signal of crimes; as such, it shall never be 
placed on my forehead. A jailor, standing behind 
this courageous girl, fastened the cockade to her 
bonnet. She coldly took it off, and throwing it to 
the bench of the Tribunal, said, “I return it you.” 
She went out, but it was to death. 


MADAME ROLAND. 


The extraordinary courage of Madame Roland, 
wife of the ex-minister of that name, displayed du- 
ring the series of her misfortunes, deserves to be 
mentioned here; for it is, perhaps, more by her cou- 
rage than any other quality that this celebrated woman 
has merited the eulogiums which have been lavished 
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upon her. The following is the account she has her- 
_ self given of her first imprisonment : 

“ When I found myself enclosed within four dirty 
walls, saw a miserable bed without curtains, and a 
doubly-grated window, and was assailed also with 
that disagreeable smell, which a person accustomed 
to cleanly apartments always finds in those that are 
dirty, I felt, indeed, that I was in a prison: yet, re- 
solved to accommodate myself as much as possible 
to my circumstances, I derived some pleasure from 
observing that my chamber was sufficiently roomy ; 
that it had a fire-place; that the covering of the bed 
was tolerable; that I was supplied with a pillow; I 
forbore to make comparisons, and deemed myself 
not badly accommodated. In this temper I went to 
bed, resolved to remain in it as long as I found my- 
self at ease: I had not even left my bed at ten the 
next morning, when my counsellor arrived, He 
was still more affected by my situation than on the 
preceding evening, and he surveyed my deplorable 
chamber, with which I was already satisfied because 
I had slept well, with visible agitation. 

“The commotion among the people was at that 
time very great, the drums were frequently beating to 
arms, and I was ignorant of what was passing out of 
doors. ' 

“The tyrants shall not, said I to myself, prevent 
_ my making the most of my life to my last moment; 
more happy in the satisfaction of my own conscience 
than they can be in the enjoyment of their fury. If 
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they come to put me to death, I will go forward to 
meet them, and I shall quit life as one who enters a 
state of repose. j _ 

When I went down to the apartment of the keep=. 
er’s wife I found my faithful nurse: she threw her= 
self into my arms, drowned in tears and choked with 
sobs; I myself melted into tenderness and sorrow, 
reproaching myself for the tranquillity Thad enjoyed, 
while those who were attached to me were afilicted 
with the most anxious alarms; and, picturing to my= 
self successively the anxiety of one person and an- 
other, I felt an indescribable oppression at my heart. 

«| never was accustomed to be expensive in what 
regards my personal enjoyments, and I have even a 
pleasure in exercising my courage in any accidental 
privation. A passion seized me now to make an ex- 
periment, to discover in what degree the power of 
the mind can narrow the wants of man. At the end 
of four days I began to reduce the quality of my 
breakfast, and, instead of coffee or chocolate, to take 
bread and water: I ordered a small plate of some sim- 7 
ple dish with vegetables for my dinner, and in the 
evening a few remotes without any desert. I first’ 
drank small beer in lieu of wine, and then I discon- 
tinued the beer. As this economy had a moral object, 
and as I equally disliked and despised a frugality that 
had no other end than to save, I appropriated a sum 
for the poorer sort in the prison, that I might have the 
pleasure, while I eat my dry bread in the morning, 
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to reflect, that they would have a better dinner for my _ 
privations.” 
When Madame Roland arrived at the Conciergerie, 
says the author of the Memoirs of a Prisoner, the 
‘blood of the twenty-two Deputies still flowed on 
the spot. Though she well comprehended the fate 
which awaited her, her firmness did not forsake her. 
Although past the prime of life she was a fine woman, 
tall, and of an elegant form: an expression infinitely 
Superior to what is usually found in women was seen 
in her large black eyes, at once forcible and mild. 
She frequently spoke from her window to those with- 
out, with the extent and greatness of mind of a man 
of the first order of talent. Sometimes, however, the\ 
susceptibility of her sex gained the ascendance, and | 
it was seen that she had been weeping, no doubt at 
the remembrance of her daughter and husband. his 
mixture of delicate feeling and heroic fortitude ren- 
dered Madame Roland still more interesting. As she 
passed to her examination, we saw her with that 
firmness of deportment which usually marked her 
character: as she returned, her eyes were moistened 
with tears, but they were tears of indignation. She 
had been treated with the grossest rudeness, and 
questions had been put to her insulting to her ho- 
nour. The day on which she was condemned, she had. 
dressed herself in white, and with peculiar care: her 
long black hair hung down loose to her waist. After 
her condemnation she returned to the prison with an 
alaerity that was little short of pleasure. By a sign, 
he 
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that was not mistaken, she gave all to understand she 
was condemned to die. Associated in the same death 
with her was a man who had not her fortitude; yet 
she infused a portion of her courage into his aid in 
a manner so attractive and irresistible, that he was 
seen more than once to smile! 

When she came to the place of execution, she 
bowed to the statute of Liberty, and pronounced these 
words, ever to.be remembered: Oh Liberty! how 
many crimes are committed in thy name ! 


MADAME GRIMALDI. 


Madame Grimaldi, who was already distinguished 
for the firmness of her character, did not disgrace her 
name at that moment when courage ceases to be mere 
ostentation, and the mind shows its real form, with. all 
its weakness as well as strength. 

When the act of accusation was presented to. 
Madame Grimaldi she mildly refused to read it: her 
features were not changed by any emotion of fear or 
resentment. She distributed to certain poor persons she 
was accustomed to aid, what money she had in her 
“possession. She took a kind leave of her waiting 
woman and friends, and she badé adieu to her ac- 
quaintance, as one who on a long journey quits the 
companions of his route, after an intercourse with 
them which has at once been pleasant and useful. 
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THE PRINCESS DE LAMBALLE. 


The Princess de Lamballe, so celebrated for her 
misfortunes, was born on the 8th September, 1749. 
The history of her marriage, and the circumstances 
of her early widowhood, are well known. Devoted 
to the whole royal family, she avowed in particular 
a friendship for the queen. She had returned from 
London about a month before the affair of the 10th 
August entirely changed the face of the Revolution. 
She had been treated with great consideration in 
England, where she had offers of protection, if she 
had consented to.remain, till the troubles were over 
in France: but learning that new misfortunes threat- 
ened her royal friend, she returned, resolved to par- 
take of her fate! Jt is difficult to find in the court 
of kings another such instance of friendship. 
Madame de Lamballe was thrown into one of the 
dungeons of the prison of La Force after the 10th 
August. On the third of September, in the morning, 
she was informed, that she was to be transferred to 
the prison of the Abbey, and that she must immedi- 
diately come down to the gate. She was still in bed; 
and answered, that she liked the prison she was in 
as well as any other, and absolutely refused to leave 
her room. A man, in the uniform of the National 
‘Guard, approached the bed, rudely telling her that 
‘she must obey, or her life was in danger. She re- 
‘plied, she would do what they requested ; and be- 
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seeching those that were in her room to withdraw 

for a moment, she hastily threw on her robe, and 

then called in the national guard, who gave her his 

arm, and conducted her to the gate: she was instantly 

in the midst of the sanguinary Tribunal! The sight 

of arms, and of assassins, whose hands, faces, and 
clothes were covered with blood, with the cries of 

the unhappy persons whom they were murdering” 
in the streets, made her tremble -with horror. ‘They — 
affected to begin an examination of the princess: 

“J have nothing to answer,” said she, “to die a 
little sooner or a little later is perfectly indifferent to 
me; I am prepared for death.” 

* Oh, she refuses to answer!” said he who presided 
over this horde of murderers: “ take her away to the 
Abbey !” 

This word was the signal of death at the prison of 
La Force. The assassins seized on their victim and 
dragged her out. She had scarcely passed the: thres~ 
hold of the door, when she received a blow with a 
sabre on the back of the head, which made the blood ' 
to flow: a plaintive cry was the only expression of 
this unfortunate woman! Being dragged into the 
street, two men, who held each an arm, compelled 
her to march over the carcasses of the dead! she 
_ fainted at almost every step. When at length she 
was so enfeebled, that it was impossible any more to- 
raise her up, the assassins profaned her person with 
barbarous and wanton excesses. 

‘It is impossible to relate all the atrocities com= 
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mitted towards this unfortunate Princess: it seemed 
as if hell, and all the furies of hell, were contending 
for portions of her body, which they dragged through’ 
the kennel, having first torn out her bowels! Add- 
ing derision to ferocity, they compelled a friseur to 
dress. her head, which they carried in triumph, and 
by its side her breasts, which were cut off, and her 
heart, still bleeding, and other fragments of her body ! 
We will here preserve the memory of a courageous 

act of Madame de Lowendal, one of the friends of 

this unfortunate Princess. Having learned the danger 
of Madame de Lamballe at La Force, she hastily as- 
sembled some friends, dressed them in the livery of 

the assassins at the prisons, furnishing them with 

sabres and pikes, covering their faces with blood and 
dust, and thus disguised, put herself at their head, 

and marched to the prison of La Force, with the de- 
sign of entering it, and rescuing her from the impend- 
ing danger. She arrived too late: the genius of 

Friendship was less active than the demon of Orleans. 

That Prince hated Madame Lamballe, and had 

long vowed her destruction ; and his desire of revenge 

was heightened by his rapacity, as he gained an hun- 
dred thousand crowns annually, a dowry which was 

assigned to the Princess on the fortune of the Duch- 
ess of Orleans, her sister-in-law. It being betrayed 
to him, that a sum of fifty thousand crowns had been 
offered to Manuel for the liberation of the Princess, 
the Duke despatched a band of assassins, paid by 


himself, to the Hotel de la Force. An Italian, whose 
10 
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name was Rotondo, who for two years past had 
lived on terms of- the closest intimacy with the 
Prince, placed himself at their head; and unfortu- 
nately those murderers arrived at La Force before the 
faithful troop of Madame Lowendal, who had the 
affliction to see the remains of her friend disputed 
_ by the ferocious horde! . 


MADEMOISELLE> RENAUD. 


Jealousy was one of the domineering passions of 
Robespierre’s mind. Whatever drew the public at- 
tention upon any of his colleagues, or added to the 
celebrity of his rivals, excited his envy and malice, 
and became a torment to his existence. Among the 
multitude of facts. during the dictatorship of this 
tyrant, which evince this, that which we will now 
relate is remarkable, both for the singularity of its 
circumstances and its tragic issue. 

An attempt had been made on the life of one of 
the rivals in power as well as in atrocity of Robes- 
pierre, Collot d’ Herbois. The Popular Societies, 
the Sections, and the Constituted Authorities, had 
contended who should be foremost to facilitate the 
National Convention upon the escape of Collot d? 
Herbois: all eyes were turned upon that Deputy, 
and scarcely any thing was heard of but the attempt 
to assassinate him. At that time he played only a 
subordinate part in the Revolution; the first was, un- 
questionably, filled by Robespierre; who, fearing 
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that his popularity thenceforth would decrease, re- 
solved to seize on the first occasion to draw back the 
public attention to himself. : 

The visit of a young girl, who in a very extraordi- 
nary manner presented herself at his house, gave 
Robespierre the opportunity he sought and a complete 
triumph. Without personal danger he received all 
the honours which, with an envious eye, he had be- 
fore seen heaped upon Collot d’? Herbois. Again, all 
the Popular Societies, the Sections, and Constituted 
Authorities, were seen on their way thronging to the 
bar of the National Convention; and Robespierre 
had the gratification to know that they came to fe- 
licitate the country on the escape of the intrepid 
defender of its liberties from the poinard of an as- 
sassin. 

The interesting Renaud was nearly twenty years 
of age when she committed the very extraordinary 
act that Robespierre turned to his own purposes, and 
whieh conducted her to the scaffold. She had one 
of those figures which please without being beautiful, 
and often please more than beauty. Her, features, 
taken separately, were far from being handsome, yet, 
from the vivacity of her manners, her agreeable coun- 
tenance, and the elegance of her deportment, she was 
called the finest girl of her neighbourhood. Her father 
lived in the Rue de la Lanterne in the city, and carried 
on the business of a paper-maker. He was a trades- 

‘man greatly esteemed among his brethren, and of un- 
blemished reputation, He had seven children, to all 
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of whom he had given a good education. Two of 
his sons served the Republic in the army of the north. 
Various were the conjectures at the time of the mo- 
tives of the conduct of this girl; but none of them, 
far from having any foundation in truth, had even 
probability on their side. We can assign no reason 
for her conduct, except that which she herself de- 
clared upon her examination and trial. 

On the fourth of Prairial, in the second year of 
the Republic, towards the close of day, the young 
Renaud presented herself at the door of Robespierre’s 
house, and desired to speak to him. Being told that 
he was not at home, she observed, in a peevish man- 
ner, that it did not become the public functionaries 
to be from home when persons wished to see them 
upon public affairs. The satellites of Robespierre, 
unused to hear their master spoken of with reproach, 
instantly concluded, that the voice and manner of 
this girl concealed some important mystery : they 
crowded round her, and were all eager to pnt a thou- 
sand questions at once to her. She answered with 
a firmness which surprised and alarmed them. 

“You have formed some criminal project,” said 
one of them ; “ what brings you here ?” 

“YI came,” coolly answered this young girl, “to 
see what is the shape of a tyrant.” The dependant, 
of Robespierre trembled with rage, and had no lon . 
any doubt that they beheld a ‘second Chariget a 
Corday. wlll pansty of 

“We must take her before the Committee Gens 
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eral Safety,” they all cried with one voice; “she is 
hired to assassinate the Saviour of the People !”” 

Two among them seized upon the young Renaud, 
and conducted her to the Committee of General 
Safety. She was questioned by the Committee as to 
her name, her age, profession, and abode. 

“J am called Aimee Cecile Renaud. I am twenty 
years of age. I live with my father, who is a paper- 
maker, in the Rue de la Lanterne, near the Rue des 
Marmozets, in the Section of the City.” 

“‘ Where were you arrested, and by whom 2” 

“] was arrested in the house of Robespierre by 
persons whom J do not know.” 

‘What motive led you to the house of the Repre- 
sentative of the people, Robespierre ?” 

“ To speak to him.” 

“ What was the business which you desired to 
communicate to him ?” 

“That would have been accordingly as I found 
him.” 

. Did any one employ you to speak to Citizen 
Robespierre.” 

“No.” 

“ Had you any memorial to present to him ?” 

“J do not see that you have any concern with 
that.” 

“ Do you know Citizen Robespierre ?” 

“No; for that was exactly what I wanted.” 

“What were your motives for desiring to know 


him ?”? 
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“To know if he answered my purpose.” 

Being called upon to explain that last expression, 
she replied, “I have nothing more to say on that 
subject.” 

“When you understood that Citizen Robespierre 
was not at home, did you not betray impatience and 
ill humour ?” 

Ves? , 

“Do you know the Rue de I’ Estrapade ?” 

14 No.” 

“ Did you not say to the citizens who arrested you 
that you would shed the last drop of your blood to 
restore the king ?” 

“ Yes, I did so.” 

“Do you maintain that language still ?” 

“Yes, L.dov? 

“ What were your motives for desiring at that time, 
and still continuing to desire a tyrant for France ?” 

“‘T wish to have a king, because I prefer one to a 
thousand tyrants; and I went to Robespierre’s house 
merely to see what was the shape of a tyrant.” 

The Committee then ordered a parcel to be pro- 
duced to the young Renaud, contaming the entire 
dress of a woman, which she had left with a seller 
of lemonade immediately before her visit to Robes- 
pierre’s house, and interrogated her on her motives 
for providing herself with this apparel. She an- 
swered : that well knowing she should be sent to the 
place where she certainly must go, she wished to be 
provided with a decent dress for the occasion. - (i 
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“ What place do you speak of?” 

“To prison, and then to the guillotine.” 

“What use did you propose to make of the two 
knives that were found on your person 2” 

“ None. I never designed harm against any living 
being.” 

After this examination the young Renaud was im- 
prisoned in the Conciergerie; and the task of punish- 
ing her crime was delivered over to Fouquier Tinville. 
This worthy minister of Robespierre’s passions’ ne- 
glected nothing in this affair that could flatter his 
master. He compelled the young girl to undergo 
several secret examinations, in the first of which he 
employed all the means that might terrify her into a 
confession, and an impeachment of her accomplices. 
She uniformly and steadily affirmed, that she’ never 
entertained the idea of assassinating Robespierre; 
but simply wished to see what was the shape of a 
tyrant. 

In another examination Fouquier Tinville threat- 
ened, if she did not acknowledge her guilt, and give 
up her accomplices, to send her father, mother, bro- 
thers, and all her family with her to guillotine. “ You 
may send me,” she said, “ to the guillotine for having 
formed the wish once to look upon a tyrant; but it 
must be the most atrocious injustice to destroy my 
family, who are innocent of that crime.” : 

As she continued to give the same answers upon 
every interrogatory, Fouquier Tinville fell into rage, 
at what he called her audacity, His ingenuity con- 
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trived a species of torture for her. Perceiving that 
she loved dress, he gave orders to the keeper of the 
prison to take her clothes from her, and put on her 
filthy and disgusting rags. In this condition they 
compelled her to appear before the council, where 
the same questions and menaces were again repeated. 
Far from being ashamed of her appearance, the young 
Renaud jested with the public accuser upon the pet- 
tiness of his invention. In other respects, her an- 
swers continued exactly as before. It was then re- 
solved to put her and her family to death. On the 
29th of Prairial, this interesting girl was conducted 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal. As she entered 
the box appropriated to the accused, she saw among 
the associates of her misfortune, her father, and an 
aunt by whom she had been educated. Her eyes 
filled with tears at the spectacle; but in a little time 
this extraordinary girl subdued her emotion, and re- 


gained her usual serenity. Wo less than eight car-. 


Tiages were prepared to conduct her accomplices to 
the scaffold. Among them were Sainte Amaranthe, 
her mother, and her husband (the son of the ex- 
minister Sartine) ; the two Sombreuils, father and'son; 
Lamiral (who had attempted the life of Collot D’Her- 
bois) and other individuals, whose surprise was ex- 
treme, to see each other condemned as accomplices in 
the same crime. This spectacle of fifty-four condem- 
ned persons, each covered with a red shirt, and sur- 


rounded by a strong guard, composed of gen d’armes — 


with pieces of cannon, who looked as if they were pro- 
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ceeding to a fete, was contrived ‘to gratify the jea- 
lousy ef Robespierre. All eyes sought for the young 
Renaud. The approach of death had made no change 
in her countenance. She calmly cast her eyes round 
upon the multitude. ‘During the long time occupied 
in the march from the Conciergerie to the scaffold, 
which on this occasion was erected near the Barrier 
du Trone, at the extremity‘of the Fauxbourg St. An- 
toine, she never betrayed one instance of fear. She 
was seen to smile more than once; and she frequent- 
ly conversed with some of the companions of her 
misfortune. Being arrived at the place of execution, 
she descended from the cart with firmness, and em- 
bracing her father and her aunt, exhorted them to die 
with constancy. When it was her turn to mount the 
scaffold, she ascended thejsteps with cheerfulness, and 
seemed eager to present her head to the steel. 

The answers of this young girl on her various ex- 
aminations, might certainly inspire a suspicion of a 
design against Robespierre’s life; but no other. tribu- 
nal than that which then existed in France, could have 
thought itself justified in condemning her to death, 
much less in condemning her whole family, and even 
strangers, with her, on the same accusation. Most 
fortunately the two brothers of the young Renaud, 
who were serving with the army of the north, and 
whom Tinville had caused to be arrested at their 
posts, did not arrive at Paris till two or three days 
before the 9th of Thermidor. ‘The pomp which the 
agents of Robespierre designed to give to the second 
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execution, by delay saved the lives of these two 


young men. They were set at liberty after the 9th 
of Thermidor. 


THE EXEMPLARY MOTHER. 


During the disastrous reign of the assignats, a 
family formerly opulent, consisting of a father, mother, 
and five children, pined in want in a small cottage at 
the extremity of a town. The father, whose temper 
was violent, supported his misfortune with an impa- 
tience difficult to express. He frequently considered 
whether he should not put an end to his life. His 
wife, observing the agitation of his mind, and know- 
ing him capable of arash act, meditated on the means 
of withdrawing him from his project. But the diffi- 
culty was to find motives sufficiently strong. _ His 
affection for herself and his children, was rather cal- 
culated to push him to extremity; for it was evident, 
he never thought on them without anguish bordering 
on despair. ‘T’o propose to him to have recourse te 
the charity of his neighbours, she knew, would wount 
his pride, which was excessive. Besides, she was 
not certain of the success of that expedient ; and she 
knew, that a refusal would be a thousand times mort 
cruel than any species of torture. Even the resources 
of consolation was not left her for her husban¢ 
would not listen to any topic that might afford hope 
but impatiently pressed her to die with. im, and t 
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persuade their children to the same resolution. Sur- 
rounded by so many subjects of discouragement, the 
wife never abandoned herself to despair. One idea 
arose in her mind, which she expressed to her husband 
with so much tenderness and courage, that it almost 

instantly restored his mind to tranquillity. 

“ All is not lost,’ she said; “I have health, and 
our five children also. Let us leave this town, and 
retire to some place where we are not known, and I 
and my children will labour to support their father.” 
She added, that if their labour was insufficient, she 
would privately beg alms for his support. _The hus- 
band ruminated awhile over this proposition, and 
took his resolution with a constancy worthy of the 
honourable life he has since led. 

“ No,” he said, “I will not reduce you to the dis- 
grace of beggary for me; but since you are capable 
of such attachment to me, I know what remains to 
render me worthy of it.” 

He then lost no time in collecting together the rem- 
nants of his property, which produced a hundred 
pistoles, and quitted the town with his family, taking 
the road to adistant department; and in the first place 
where he was not known, he changed his dress for 
the coarse dress of a peasant, making his whole 
family do the same; and continuing his route, arriv- 
ed at a town which he thought fit for his purpose : 
in the neighbourhood of which he hired a cabin, with 
a field, and a small vineyard. He then bought some 
wool and 3d flax to employ the gitls, and tools to culti- 
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vate the land for himself and the boys, the use of 
which he hired a peasant to teach him. a 

A few weeks sufficed to conquer all difficulties. 
The example of the father and mother excited emu- 
lation among the children; and acquiring a com- 
petence from its labour and constancy, originating in 
the courage of the virtuous mother, this family lived: 


perfect patterns of peace and domestic union. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


If celebrity be proportioned to the grandeur of 
events and the greatness of the personages concerned, 
never had a woman juster name to renown. than 
Marie: Antoinette of Austria, Queen of France. She 
was unquestionably the most important personage 
of the eighteenth century, as having accelerated great 
political revolutions, given birth to the most dreadful 
catastrophes, and quickened the progress of events; 
and as having been the object of more intrigues,» 
hatred, and love, and the example of greater vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, than ‘any other person of her time. 

' No name in history is to be compared with hers, 
either for prosperity or misfortune. : 
dt is for writers that are neither actuated by hatred, 
which disguises all things, or partiality, which sacri- 
fices all to its own cause,—it is for those who have — 
not been affected either by the storms of the ha 
lutions, or by the governing and changing opinions — 
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of every day and every hour, and to whom truth can 
make her way, disengaged from the train of the 
passions,—it is for such to write the history of this 
woman, whose name, as it passes down to posterity, 
will leave the most important lessons, and the most 
striking impressions. As’ for us, we shall confine 
ourselves to a narrow outline of the facts of her life. 

Maria Antoinette, Archduchess of Austria, was 
born at Vienna, on the second of November, 1759. 
She was daughter of Maria Theresa, whose brilliant 
success, after almost unexampled reverses of fortune, 
created such a sensation in Europe. But Maria Antoi- 
nette had'neither the greatness of character nor the 
talents of her mother. 

Her marriage with the grandson of Louis the 15th, 
the presumptive heir to the French crown, in 1770, 
was distinguished by an inauspicious accident, num- 
bers of the spectators of the celebration being stifled 
by the press of people. 

Marie Antoinette was tall, beautiful, and fascinating. 
Her voice was soft, flexible, and finely modelled. 
She had great skill in music. She was versed in 
several languages ; and possessed such a variety of ac- 
complishments as did honour to her princely education. 

Amidst the disorders of a court sunk in debauchery, 
she at first appeared resolved to preserve herself pure; 
and her conduct for awhile drew the veneration of 
all France, as her beauty and affability had before 
gained her the general love. 

A Ghacecien so happily gifted, seemed not consist~ 
il 
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ent with the blind zeal with which she afterwards 
threw herself into the torrent of dissipation, which 
at once formed the scandal of her own life, and the 
misery of France. History. will tell how quickly 
levity succeeded to her modest deportment ; how her 
free manners and nocturnal journeys have furnished 
arms to reproach, and food to calumny; how her 
adventures and connexions with so many women of 
infamous character stained her in the public opinion ; 
“how the famous story of the necklace, her libertine 
love for the emperor her brother, her avowed hatred 
to France, her open intrigues, in which she expressed 
a contempt for all decorum, her capricious expenses 
in the midst of general distress, her ambition to rival 
in power the mistresses of her husband’s predecessors 
on the throne—how all these have sunk, little by 
little, the path which led to her calamitous end. 

The history of her life, as far as it can be gleaned 
from the mass of writings which have appeared in 
her praise or defamation, will give us a standard by 
which we may appreciate her character. 

. In general she was too feeble to conduct great 
enterprises, and. too lofty of mind not to engage in 
them. Nothing was wanting to the success of her 
projects but experience and maturity of judgment. 
Her active imagination, and impatience of temper, 
precipitated events, when the means on which they 
should have rested were not yet prepared. She was 
too much of a woman, she had too much the weak- 
ness of her sex to command success, and she was not 
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enough of a woman to rely only upon her own pro- 
per artifices. 

Of, all the cruel vicissitudes of her life, after the 
downfall of the throne, the most painful was what she 
experienced in the Conciergerie, to which she had been 
conveyed to wait her trial. She was lodged ina room 
called the Council Chamber, which was, considered ° 
as the most unwholesome apartment of that prison, 
on account of its dampness, and the bad smells by 
which it was continually affected. Under pretence 
of giving her a person to wait upon her, they placed 
near her a spy, a man of a horrible countenance and  S 
hollow sepulchral voice. ‘This man, whose name ail 
was Barassin, was a robber and murderer by pro- 
fession. He had been condemned to fourteen years’ 
imprisonment in irons, but the goaler, being in want 
of a keeper, prevailed on this man, who well answer- 
ed his purposes, to remain with him in that capacity. 
He was chiefly employed in conveying the filth out 
of the prison, and locking up of the prisoners. ‘This 
personage was chosen as attendant upon the Queen of 
France. 

A few days before she was brought to trial, this 
attendant, was removed, and a gen d’arme placed in 
her chamber, who watched over her night and day, 
and from whom she was not separated even when 
she was in bed, but by a ragged curtain. 

Marie Antoinette, in this melancholy abode, had no 
other dress than an old -black robe, stockings with 
holes, which she was forced to mend every day, and 
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= she was entirely destitute of shoes. She remained in 
the Conciergerie from the beginning of August to the 
16th of October, on which day she was sentenced to 
die. dn 
One of the most splendid moments of the life of 
this unfortunate Queen was, when on the evidence 
of Hebert and Simon she was accused, in the face of 
the multitude assembled to hear her trial, of crimes at 
which the human mind revolts, and in which the 
most sacred laws of nature are outraged. It was in 
the eloquent appeal that she made to mothers to repel 
these base calumniations, and in the accent of real 
grief with which she spoke, that she showed herself 
truly great. The tyrants who sat upon this trial, and 
the assassins who waited for her death, trembled 
before the superiority which she exhibited in that 
moment; and Robespierre was known, after. the 
event, to complain of the advantage given to the 
Queen by that accusation, at a time when every oc- 
“" easion of commiseration should carefully have been 
~ guarded against. 
Those who saw her go to the scaffold, observed _ 
’ that her fortitudé in that decisive moment was not 
less the effect of the struggles of her pride, than a 
firmness of mind and a disgust of life. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
SELF-DEVOTION FOR GREAT OBJECTS. 
ern 
CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


F it were possible to divest one’s 
self of the horror of assassina- 
tion, the grandeur of character 
possessed by Charlotte Corday 
would give an almost unparalleled 
interest to the following recital. 

Charlotte Corday was born at 

St. Saturnin des Lignerets, in the 
year 1768. Nature had bestowed on her a hand- 
some person, wit, feeling, and a masculine energy of 
understanding. She received her education in a con- 
vent, but disdaining the frivolous minutia of that 
species of education, she laboured with constant 
assiduity to cultivate her own powers, and hourly 
strengthened that bent of her imagination towards 
the grand and sublime which accorded with the in- 
flexible purity of her manners, while it fitted her for 
that perilous enterprise to which, at the age of five- 


and-twenty, she fell a self-devoted sacrifice. 
11* 
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The Abbe Raynal was her favourite author among 
modern writers. She frequently-quoted his thoughts 
and maxims. She delighted to explore new systems 
and theories, and the Revolution found her an ardent 
proselyte to that philosophy to which it owed. its. 
origin. 

Her love of study rendered her careless of the 
homage that her beauty attracted, and her desire of 
independence caused her to refuse many offers of 
marriage from men, to whom her heart was indiffer- 
ent. But even philosophy and patriotism could not 
always render the breast of their fair and heroic dis- 
ciple invulnerable to the shaft of love. The young 
and handsome Belzunce, Major en second of the 
regiment of Bourbon, quartered at Caen, became de- 
voted to her, and succeeded to inspire her with a pas- 
sion as virtuous as profound. This young officer 
was massacred’on the 11th of August, 1789, by a 
furious multitude, after Marat, in several successive 
numbers of his Journal, called L’Ami du Peuple, had 
denounced the unfortunate Belzunce as a counter- 
revolutionist. : 

From that moment the soul of Charlotte Corday 
_knew no happiness, and reposed only on the desire 
of vengeance upon him whom she believed to be the 
author of her misery. : 

Her hatred of Marat became yet more vehement _ 
after the events of the 31st of May, when she beheld. 
him who had decreed the death of Belzunce now 
master as it were of the destiny uf France; while the 
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deputies, whose principles she loved, and whose 
talents she honoured, were proscribed and destitute 
fugitives, and looking vainly to their country, to 
Frenchmen, and the laws, to save them from the out- 
stretched sword of tyranny. Then it was that Char- 
lotte Corday resolved to satisfy the vengeance of her 
love, and-snatch her country from the grasp of the 
tyrant. 

To execute with perseverance and caution that 
which she had planned upon principle, was natural 
to the determined and steady mind of Charlotte 
Corday. She left Caen on the 9th of July, 1793, 
and arrived about noon on the third day at Paria 
Some commissions with which she was charged by 
her family and friends, occupied her the first day after 
her arrival. Early on the next morning she went to 
the Palais Royal, bought a knife, and getting into a 
hackney coach, drove to the house of Marat. It was 
_ not then possible for her to obtain an audience of 
him, though she left nothing unessayed that she 
thought likely to influence, in her favour, the persons 
who denied her admittance. 

Being returned to her hotel, she wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Marat: 

_ Citizen,—I am just arrived from Caen. Your 
love for your country inclines me to suppose you 
will listen with pleasure to the secret events of that 
part of the republic. I will present myself at your - 
house; have the goodness to give orders for my ad- 
mission, and grant me a moment’s private conversa- 
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tion—I can point out the means by which you may 
render an important service to France.” ‘“e 

In the fear that this letter might not produce the 
effect she desired upon Marat, she wrote a second 
letter still more pressing, which she intended to carry 
with her and leave for him in case she was not re- 
ceived. It was expressed as follows: “T wrote to 
you this morning, Citizen Marat. Have you received 
my letter? I cannot imagine it is possible you have, 
when IJ find your door still closed against me. l en- 
treat that you will grant me an interview to-morrow. 
I repeat, that J come from Caen—that I have secrets 
to reveal to you of the highest importance to the 
safety of the republic. Besides, I am cruelly perse- 
cuted for the cause of liberty. I am unfortunate; to 
say that, is sufficient to entitle me to your protec- 
tion.” 

It was unnecessary to present the second etter, 
for when Charlotte Corday arrived at the house of 
Marat, between seven and eight in the evening, and . 
spoke impressively of her desire to see him to the 
women who opened the door, Marat, who heard her 
from his bath, where he then was, concluded it was 
the person from whom he had received the letter of 
the morning; and ordered that she should immedi- 
ately be admitted. ' ; 

Being left alone with him whom she intended to 
immolate to the manes of her lover and the injuries 
of her country, and sitting close by his side, she an- _ 
swered, with the most perfect self-possession, to his 
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eager questions concerning the proscribed Deputies 
that were at Caen. He demanded their names, with 
those of the magistrates of Calvados, all of whom 
she named accurately. While he wrote memoran- 
dums of their conversation upon his tablets, Char- 
lotte Corday measured with her eye the spot where- 
on to strike, when Marat having said that all these 
Deputies and their accomplices should presently ex- 
piate their treason upon the scaffold, her indignation 
received his words as the signal of vengeance; she 
snatched the weapon from her bosom, and buried the 
entire knife in his heart! A single exclamation es- 
caped the miserable wretch : “ For me!” he said, and 
expired, 

Tranquil and unmoved amidst the general con- 
sternation, Charlotte, Corday, as if she proposed to 
atone for the murder, however she deemed it neces- 
sary, by a public death, did not even attempt her es- 
cape. She had received several violent blows on the 
head from a neighbour of Marat, the person who ran 
into the room on hearing the news of his assassina- 
tion; but when the armed force arrived, she put her- 
self under their protection. An officer of the police 
drew up minutes of the assassination, which she 
cheerfully signed, and was then conveyed to the 
prison of the Abbey. 

Calumniated, abused, and even personally ill- 
treated by the faction of Marat, she was three days 
exposed in her dungeon to all their insults and ill- 
usage before she was brought to trial. During this 
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interval she had found means to write to her father, 
imploring his forgiveness for having thus disposed of 
her life without.his concurrence. 

It was in the presence of the men about to decide 
' upon her death that one should have seen Charlotte 
Corday, to have felt the grandeur of her character. 
The records of the trial and her own letters give but 
a faint picture of her dignified and noble deportment. 
If she spoke to her judges, it was neither with the 
wild energy of a demoniac, nor did she affect the 
language of innocence; it was with the self-satisfac- 
tion of a voluntary victim, who feels it natural to de- 
vote her life for the salvation of her country, and who 
did not welcome death as the expiation of a crime, 
but received it as the inevitable consequence of a 
mighty effort to avenge the injuries of a nation. 
While the curses of an incensed and prejudiced peo- 
ple resounded on all sides, she betrayed neither 
scorn nor indignation. .When she looked upon the 
angry multitude, her eyes expressed a generous pity 
for the sufferings and delusion of her countrymen. 
Tf she despised the men who sat in judgment on her 
life, she forbore to. insult them; but replied to their 
reiterated questions with a composure and presence 
of mind that astonished them. While her face and 
person were animated with the bloom of youth and 
beauty; her words were graced with the eloquence. 


of a sage! Ay 
' The defence made by. her counsel deseryes to be a 
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recorded here for its peculiar propriety in her cir- 
cumstances: » , 

“You have heard,” said her counsel, altogether 
confounded. by the courage she had displayed, “ the 
answers of the prisoner ; she acknowledges her guilt; 
she even acknowledges, in a very deliberate manner, 
her long premeditation of the event. She has not 
suffered any of the most revolting of its circumstances 
to pass unnoticed by you. She confesses the whole 
charge, and does not seek in any manner to justify 
herself. ‘This immoveable temper, this absolute de- 
sertion of self, in the very presence, I may say, of 
death, this absence of all remorse, these are so far 
from being natural, that they can be only resolved into 
that political phrensy, which places the poniard in 
the hands of a maniac: and it is for you, citizens, 
jurors, to determine what weight this consideration 
ought to have in the balance of justice.” 

After the tumult and loud applauses that followed 
her condemnation had ceased, she addressed herself 
to hemcounsel: “ You have defended me,’ she said, 
‘in a manner as generous as delicate; it was the 
only one that could have rendered me. that service 
which was your object: accept my thanks and my 
esteem. These gentlemen inform me that my pro- 
perty is confiscated: but there are some little debts 
to pay in my prison; and as a proof of the esteem I 
bear you, I give the performance of this my last duty 
into your hands.” 

The hour of her punishment had drawn immense 
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crowds into every avenue to the place of execution. 
When she appeared alone with the executioner in the 
cart, in despite of the constrained attitude in which 
she sat, and of the disorder of her dress, (for, with 2 
littleness of malice, they had despoiled her of every 
' thing that could contribute to the decency of her ap- 
pearance,) she excited the silent admiration of those 
even who were hired to curse her. One man alone 
had courage to raise his voice in her praise: he was 
a deputy from the city of Mentz; his name was 
Adam Lux. He cried: She is greater than Brutus ! 
He published the same sentiment, and signed his own 
condemnation. He was shortly after guillotined. 


THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


The wife of Lepinai, a general in the Vendean 
army, was imprisoned at Nantes, and attended by a 
young girl, a native of Chatellerault, so faithfully 
attached to the service of her mistress that she had 
followed her to prison! One day the soldiers arrived 
to summon the prisoners who were destined to 
death. The young girl heard Madame Lepinai 
called, who had but an instant before retired to her 
chamber. Glad of such an opportunity to save the 
life of her beloved mistress, she presented herself, 
and answered to the name. The affectionate girl 
was instantly led away with the other prisoners, a and 
precipitated among the waves of the Loire, in ‘the 
place of Madame Lepinai. oe 
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MADAME THOINET. 

We will finish this article with the-relation of a 
generous sacrifice; free from stain, and which even 
brings a consolation for every pang it inflicts on feel- 
ing minds : 

It is well known that Le Tellier, the faithful do- 
mestic of the ex-director Barthelemy, insisted upon 
going with him into exile, and partaking of his mis- 
_ fortunes. It became the character of Barthelemy to 
see virtues-multiply around him; and it was most 
consoling to him, before he quitted France, to leave 
a monument of the interest which his worth could 
inspire where esteem was not lost in prejudice and 
party rage. 

Barthelemy, with the companions of his banish- 
ment, quitted Paris on the 23d Fructidor (August, 
1797,) 5th year of the Republic, and arrived at Or- 
leans on the evening of the same day. Before they 


reached the town, the constituted authorities had ~ 
sent ae Dutertre, who commanded their escort, 


that they could not lodge his prisoners in any safe 
place except the convent of Ursulines. To this place 


they were accordingly led, where they were intro-— 


duced into a great hall, in which sixteen beds had 
been hastily prepared, and where all was in confusion, 
several women. being actually then employed in 
scouring and cleaning the room. While this passed, 
an officer of the gendarmerie drew near Barthelemy, 


who stood by the corner of the fire-place, and said - 
12 
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to him in a low voice, and without having the air of 
one speaking to another: “There is a person here 
who brings you news of your family.” 

Barthelemy, who had hitherto preserved a most 
perfect serenity of mind, started at these unexpected 
words, and could not restrain his tears. The officer, 
without waiting for his answer, continued in the 
following manner : “'The women that you see clean- 
ing the room, are here by the direction-of the muni- 
cipality. One of them, whom you will easily 
distinguish by her air, has disguised herself for this 
office that she may attend on you and your com- 
panions. Her name is Madame Thoinet; she is the 
widow of a rich merchant of Nantes: her family has 
been so much persecuted in that town that she is 
retired hither. She was intimately acquainted with 
one of your brothers at Nantes; she has just received 
intelligence from him at Paris, which she will com- 
_Municate to you. Be careful that you are not 

observed in speaking to her; you will comprehend 
the danger she incurs in this enterprise.” 

‘A numerous guard was placed both at the door 
and within the hall, notwithstanding which Barthe- 

lemy approached the lady: sorrow was pictured on 
her countenance. When she saw Barthelemy near 
enough, she said to him, still continuing her employ~ 
ment, that his brother had requested her to gain 
every information she could respecting him and- ‘Le P 
Tellier, and to render what service she could to bs 
both. She afterwards made many inquiries of Bar- 
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thelemy, which he answered; and he begged of her 
to furnish himself and Le Tellier with some clothes 
they wanted. Madame Thoinet sent her maid servant, 
who had also been admitted among the work=women, 
and was allowed to go out-and return without ques- 
tion, for these articles. 
Madame Thoinet did not-only express to Barthe- 
-lemy her commisseration of his misfortune—she 
went up to the voluntary companion of his sufferings, 
felicitated him on his attachment to his master, and 
warmly expressed to him the deep sense she had of 
his rare virtue 
She afterwards went round to all Barthelemy’s 
companions, offering them money, linen, and clothes, 
and whatever they wanted she sent her servant out 
to procure for them. During the whole of the 
evening, Madame Thoinet indulged in this happy 
employment, favoured as she was by the confusion 
which pervaded the hall; but her too lively feeling 
frequently gave the greatest inquietude to. her friends, 
lest itshould betray her. After she had furnished 
them with whatever they wanted, she informed them 
she should set off early the next morning for Paris, 
and that she would charge herself with their letters, 
and deliver them safely. The prisoners were per- 
mitted to write to their relations, but they were 
compelled to send their letters open to General Du- 
tertre; from whom they passed to the Directory, who 
communicated to their families only what portion of 
them they thought proper. The prisoners wrote 
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letters, which they sent to the General, and at the 
same time wrote others, which they committed to 
the care of Madame Thoinet. 

During supper she waited at table with an ex- 
pression of affection and pleasure that increased the 
veneration conceived for her character by the prison- 
ers, and for a moment relieved -them from half the 
weight of their disgrace. ‘She remained in the hall 
with them-as late as it was possible, and then, un- 
known to them, retired to a small room near the 
hall, where she passed the remainder of the night 
She felt an indescribable satisfaction in watching 
over them and near them, without reflecting how 
much she enhanced her own danger. 

With minds full of gratitude to this axtietalliaden 
woman, Barthelemy and his companions quitted Or- 
leans the next morning, and halted in a little village 
between that city and Blois. The diuner was long 
in being. served up, and making inquiry into the 
cause, they found that. General Dutertre and ‘other 
principal officers of the escort were not yet arrived 
from Orleans. Their terror was extreme, and: the 
object of their fears Madame Thoinet. The General 
had never before quitted the escort, and some unfor- 
tunate affair must have detained him at Orleans. 

The conduct of Madame Thoinet had,.no doubt, 
drawn the observation of some of the guard : the Ge- 
neral had arrested her; their letters had been found 
upon her, and this woman would become the victim 
of her generosity! The prisoners were -afflicted ~ 
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with these painful surmises till the arrival of the 
General, when they learnt, that he had remained a 
little longer at Orleans for reasons that only regarded 
himself. 

The joy of Barthelemy and his companions may 
well be imagined: they were then at liberty to give 
themselves up without reserve to the remembrance 
of the noble conduct of their benefactress; how 
often and how much did that ameliorate their suffer- 
ings in their painful career! 

It was to the sentiment of gratitude that we owe 
the knowledge of the story we now relate. At his 
return to Europe, Barthelemy made it public. Let 
the reader imagine to himself this most estimable 
man, honoured throughout Europe, simple in his 
Manners, and more sensible to the good offices he 
had received from a few virtuous persons than to the 
persecutions of his enemies! let the reader picture 
such a man at the moment that he is eagerly render- 
ing the homage due to this noble-minded woman! 

“ When I returned to Europe,” said he, “ my first 
care was to make inquiries after Madame Thoinet; I 
felt the most lively pleasure in learning that she had 
incurred no misfortune by her generous conduct to 
me and my companions at Orleans. But of how 
short duration was that pleasure! it was quickly 
succeeded by the most profound ‘grief. Let those 
barbarous and cruel men, who are disposed to make 
a crime of her humane exertions in our behalf, gratify 


_ their malice in learning that new and unexpected 
12* 
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misfortunes pursued her. . Last year a military guard 


entered a country-house situated near Ancenis, be- 
longing to Madame Thoinet, where they found two 
young men, the eldest of whom was sixteen years 
of age: without inquiry they were charged with 
being Chouans, and shot in the very room where 
they were found: one of them was the son of Madame 
Thoinet! Unfortunate woman! we, who owed so 
much to your generosity, believe that we partake in 
your sufferings !”” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GRATITUDE. 


urinG the unhappy days of 
September, 1792, a woman 
conceived the project of ren- 
dering funeral honours, from 
motives of gratitude, to her 
confessor, whom she under- 
stood to be massacred at the 
prison Des Carmes. As she 
intently dwelt upon this idea, she heard an extraor- 
dinary cry in the street, by which she was drawn to 
the window: she saw a cart passing filled with dead 
bodies, and among them recognised the person of her 
confessor!’ A surgeon, one of her neighbours, hap- 
pened to be with her; pointing out the body, she 
entreated him to go and purchase it of the driver. 
Yielding to her entreaties, the surgeon went to the 
driver, and telling him his profession, said he wished 
to purchase one of the bodies for dissection. The 
driver asked him twenty crowns, permitting him to 
take his choice. He paid down the money and took 
the body pointed out to him, which he caused to be 
conveyed into the house of his friend; but what was 
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the surgeon’s surprise when he saw the priest on his 
feet! Clothes being procured for him, and being in 
the presence of his benefactress, he said, “ When I 
saw my brethren massacred at Des Carmes, I imagined 
it possible to save my life by throwing myself among 
the dead bodies as one of them. I was stripped, and 
thrown into the cart in which you saw me. | did not 
receive a single wound; the blood with which you 
saw me covered was that of the carcasses with which 
I was confounded. Receive, my benefactress, the 
most grateful thanks! Jt is probable, that, thrown 
into a quarry with the bodies of my unfortunate 
companions, I should have perished there!” All 
three then fell on their knees, and returnéd thanks 
to Heaven for this singular deliverance, 
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CHAPTER X. 


SINGULAR DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


n 1792 a poor woman with seve- 
ral children was made the reposi- 
tory of a large sum of money, 
which she was permitted to ap- 
propriate to her own use, if the 
person who placed it in her 
hands died without children; and 

) in case of distress to take part 
of it for her relief. Some time after she fell sick, and 
suffered under every species of want. She endured 
two years of extreme distress, without ever believing 
that her wants were sufficiently great to allow of her 
taking any of the money. 

. She was afterwards informed of the death of the 
proprietor of the money; but her conduct was still 
the same,—for she did not know that he had not 
left any children. Four years passed on, and she 
‘was unshaken in her resolution. “If there are no 
children,” she said, “there may still be heirs; and if 
no heirs, creditors!” Meantime infirmities and dis- 
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tress inereased upon her, but her greatest anxiety 
was, lest she should die without giving the deposit 
to the proper owner. At length she heard that the 
person who had placed it in her hands, had married 
in Prussia, and had left children. She informed the 
widow instantly of the deposit, who would gladly 
have rewarded her fidelity, but she would take no 
part of the money. 
“ All that I desire,” said this poor woman, “is 
_ that you will preserve the remembrance of one who 
~ had a most profound respect for your husband, and 
who dies happy to have ppndered a service to his 
family.” 


—_——-—— 


DISINTERESTED SERVANT. 


A female servant in a house of arrest at Bourdeaux, 
had inspired two young men with confidence in her 
humanity, by the gentleness of her manners. They 
then endeavoured, by the relation of their misfortunes, 
to persuade’ her to aid them in their escape. She - 
consented, and. provided the means. Before they 
departed they each offered her an assignat of 500 
francs: she said, “ You do not deserve the service I 
would render you, as you imagine Iam influenced 
by the motive of gain.” 

‘It was in vain they represented that the money 
was offered to enable her to escape and provide for — 
& her wants, in case she should be suspected of aiding | 
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their flight: They soon found they must either 
cease to speak of the money, or renounce her assist- 
ance. ‘They then merely demanded whit pledge they 
should leave her of their gratitude. “Embrace me,” 
said she, “as brothers’that are about to leave a 
sister. I will receive no other pledge.” 


mh 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘COURAGE INSPIRED BY THE HATRED OF CRIMES. 


Jupee of the Revolution- 
ary Commission at Lyons, 


heard without horror in 
that city, one day accom- 
panied an amiable family, 
into whose society he was 
admitted in the hope of 
saving a beloved father, on a party of pleasure into 
the country. The serenity of the air, the beauty of 
the retreat to which they went, and above all, that 
secret influence which the scenes of nature exercises 
over hearts the most obdurate, even softened that of 
the Revolutionary judge. He was seated beside a 
lovely and interesting girl; he talked to her of the 


hardships of his occupations—he even attempted to. 


paint the happiness of loving. She had listened with- 
out murmuring, and even answered him with her ac- 
customed sweetness, till the judge, yielding to the 


‘ emotions her beauty inspired, dared to take her hand 
and carry it to his lips. The lightning is not more 


whose name will never be ~ 
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swift than the indignation of this lovely girl. She 
sprang from her seat—“ What,” she cried, rubbing 
the place which his lips had pressed, “shall your 
hand touch mine—that hand that has so often signed 
the warrant of death!—has it not stained me with 
blood?” The judge was overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, and vainly essayed to stammer out an inco- 
herent apology. 


THE DIVORCE. \ 


A married woman who had lived in the most per- 
fect harmony with her husband, on a sudden de- 
manded a divorce, alleging incompatibility of tem- 
per. Her astonished parents entreated to be informed 
of her secret motives for dissolving a union in which 
she had so long appeared to enjoy happiness ; but 
she resolutely persisted, in sighs and silence. At 
length they learned from her counsel, that her hus- 
band had returned to her during the days of Septem- 
er, covered with blood, and had boasted to her of 
the number of massacres he had assisted to perform 
during that dreadful epocha. 

The young wife would’no longer endure to live 
with a monster whose barbarity dishonoured her, yet 
wished not to expose him to the hatred of his fellow- 
citizens, who were ignorant of his atrocity. There 


“» remained but one choice for her to make; she de- 
13 
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manded a divorce, which satisfied her delicacy; while 
it preserved her from violating a feeling of humanity 
towards the man she had once believed to be worthy 


of her affections. | 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PATRIOTISM. 


~ HIS sentiment, so honourable and 
so generous in itself, but which 
has too often during the course 
of the Revolution served to 
mask the atrocious designs of 
men, whose corrupted hearts 
were instigated by ambition to 
the perpetration of the most horrid crimes, has often 
instigated women to noble deeds, and rendered them © 
ilustrious in the history of the Revolution. We do 
not speak of those who, supposing they have thrown 
themselves into a patriotic career, have only con- 
signed their names to ridicule, for their false preten- 
sions and real unworthiness. We speak only of 
hose whose patriotism is solid, and who are few in 
. number. 
History will not fail to praise those women, the 
wives and daughters of celebrated artists, who made 
* an offering to the National Assembly of their jewels, 
- as.avoluntary contribution towards the reduction of 
the national debt. 
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On the 7th of September, 1789, a group of “women 
presented themselves at the bar of the National As- 
sembly. One of them, Mapame Morrre, was ho- 
noured with the title of their speaker, and addressed 
the assembly in these words: 


“ GENTLEMEN, 


“ The regeneration of the state will be the 
work of the representatives of the nation. 

“The preservation of the credit of the state is the 
duty of all good citizens. 

« When the Roman women presented their jewels 
to the Senate, it was to procure the gold necessary 
to accomplish a vow made to Apollo. 

“The engagements of the state to its creditors 
ought. to be as sacred from violation as the Roman 
vow. The public debt should be faithfully dis- 
charged, and by means that are not burdensome to 
the people. 

“It is with this design that we, the wives and 
daughters of artists, come to offer to the august Na- 
tional Assembly the jewels we should blush to wear ' 
when patriotism demands their sacrifice. Ah, where 
is the woman who would not feel the same inex- 
pressible satisfaction in devoting her ornaments to so 
noble a purpose ? 

“ Our offering is of little value, but artists seek 
glory rather than fortune. Our offering is propor= 
tioned to our means, and to the sentiment by which 
we are inspired. 
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‘May our example be followed by citizens whose 
power greatly surpasses ours! It will be so, gentle- 
men, if you condescend to receive our gift; and if; 
you will facilitate to all good patriots the means of 
offering their voluntary contributions, by opening a 
bank for the reception of gifts in jewels or money, 
to establish a fund that shall be invariably devoted to 
the payment of the national debt.” 


Such was the address of these patriotic French 
women. Let us record their names,—it is to secure 
to them the gratitude and admiration of posterity. 

1% 


MESDAMES : 


Morte, president and author of the project— 
Vien—DevacreneE the younger—JuveE—BeEr- 
MER — Duvivier—BELLE—FRAGONARD—VESTIER 
— Peron — Davin — Vernet the younger—Des- 
JMARTEAUSE—BEAUVALET—COoRNEDERCERF. 


MESDEMOISELLES : 


VassE pE BonrecurIt—VESTIER—GERARD— 
PirnenpD—DesieFViILLE—HAvTTEMPsS. 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


Among the heroic women of the French Revolu- 
tion, we must reckon Madame de Stael, the celebrated 
daughter of the celebrated N ecker: . At the begin- 
ming of the Revolution, Madame de Stael watched 


* the new prospects opening on her country — 

' ful anticipation; but she was shocked and disgusted 
by the ferocious excesses which ensued. Her loye 
of liberty was too sincere to Jet her justify the policy 

_ of the court; but she endeavoured, by her ‘influence; — 
to save as many as possible. of the victims of that 
frenzied time. She arranged a plan for the escape of 
the royal family from the Tuileries; and-after’ the. 
death of Louis XVI., she had the boldness te to publish 
her “ Defence of Bs Queen.” It. - needed all the 
author’s tact as well as eloquencey.s so to plead the 
Queen’s cause, as, on the one hand, ‘not to compro= «— 
mise the dignity of her innocence, and, on the other, 
not to aggravate the rage of those who clamoured for 
her destruction. 

When Bonaparte rose to distinction, he, from 

the first, inspired Madame de Stael with distrust . 
and dislike. The free expression of her opinions 
soon exposed her to his persecution. She was 
speedily exiled, but she could not be silenced; and 

_ she never: ceased to expose the real nature of her 
enemy’s despotism, until his downfall restored her to, 
her country;and insured a peaceful and’ prosperous 
close to her remarkable life. 
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THE END. 
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